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Just  two  ounces  of  Di-Crobe  in  a  gallon  of  water  produces  a  most-effective  germicidal  cleaner. 
One  product  effectively  takes  the  place  of  two.  It's  a  high-quality  detergent  too— leaves  no 
soap  film.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  Huntington  representative  nearest  you. 

where  research  leads  to  better  products . . .  HUNTINGTON 

HUNTINGTON  LABORATORIES  •  HUNTINGTON.  INDIANA 

Philadelphia  35,  Pennsylvania  •  In  Canada:  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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The  underwood  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  standard  typewriter  provides  a 
touch  so  light  and  responsive  that  students  make  better-than-average  progress ,  in  a 
machine  sturdily  constructed  to  withstand  the  hard  knocks  of  classroom  use.  So  light 
is  the  Touch-Master  Five’s  touch  that  students  trained  on  this  machine  adjust  quickly 
to  electric  machines  when  entering  business  offices.  Among  its  advanced  features  are: 

Instantly  rssponsivs  touch  tabulation  ■  Balancad  margin  indicators  ■  Paper  centering,  title- 
heading  centering  and  aligning  scales  ■  Exceptionally  light,  fast  carriage  return  ■  Past, 
simplified  ribbon  changing  (without  touching  the  ribbon). 


underwood  Corporation  •  Education  Department  •  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  new  Underwood  standard  and  electric  typewriters,  and  my  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  "History  of  the  Typewriter,"  without  obligation. 
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LETTERS 

Who’s  Afraid? 

. . .  Both  “Who’s  Afraid  to  Teach?” 
\One  View,  June]  and  your  article  in 
the  May  issue  of  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  [“Teaching’s  a  Many-Splen- 
dored  Thing”  by  A.  B.  Shaw]  help  a 
great  deal  in  refining  the  image  of 
the  teacher  as  a  professional  worker. 
Currently  the  Georgia  Education  As¬ 
sociation  and  our  own  Texas  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  greater  visibility  to 
the  image  of  the  teacher.  Certainly 
what  you  have  said  in  these  presenta¬ 
tions  is  pertinent  and  helpful. 
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I  am  especially  impressed  with 
your  reservations  concerning  instruc¬ 
tional  technology  as  it  is  being  in¬ 
terpreted  and  applied  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems  today.  I  agree  with  you 
completely  that  if  we  are  not  careful 
we  will  certainly  do  harm  to  our  own 
efforts  in  attempting  to  improve  in¬ 
struction.  Instructional  technology 
.  .  .  must  be  approached  with  reser¬ 
vation  and  within  the  framework  of 
a  professional  attitude. 

.  .  .  Through  our  newer  media  we 
can  make  experiences  very  vivid,  but 
as  you  pioint  out  it  is  difficult  to  help 
the  student  distill  the  essence  of  these 
experiences  and  build  them  into  his 
total  experience  of  learning.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  in  this  process  where 


Blighted  cities  .  .  . 

.  .  .  present  one  of  this  century’s 
toughest  challenges.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  material  these 
days  in  national  magazines  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  newspapjers  about 
downtown  sprawl  and  the  plight  of 
our  cities.  But  to  my  knowledge  this 
issue  of  Overview  contains  the  first 
positive  approach  toward  handling 
urban  renewal  and  city  planning 
problems  strictly  from  the  educator’s 
pxiint  of  view. 

A  flag  on  the  front  cover  every 
July  has  become  a  tradition  with 
Buttenheim  Publication  magazines 
since  World  War  II.  Our  artist  was 
able  to  work  it  in  very  nicely  this 
month  right  where  it  belongs — over 
the  school’s  front  door. 

We  regret  losing  Newsman  Arnold 
Bloom  from  our  editorial  department 
as  of  June  30;  but  he  has  all  our  good 
wishes  as  he  assumes  his  new  job  as 
director  of  information  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  Association. 

Publisher 


we  need  to  give  teachers  a  great  deal 
of  help  and  assistance.  ...  It  is  in 
this  area  where  the  teacher  plays  her 
most  impiortant  role  in  building  a 
bridge  between  ideas  and  under¬ 
standing  of  those  ideas.  .  .  . 

ERNEST  TiEMANN,  Director, 
Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 

You’ve  done  it  again.  What  a  ser¬ 
mon  you  preached  on  “Who’s  Afraid 
to  Teach?” 

Now  you  might  write  another — 
“Who’s  Afraid  to  Administer?” 

FINIS  E.  ENGLEMAN,  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Assn,  of 
School  Administrators,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Education  for  Creativity 

Though  my  husband  has  retired 
after  running  the  university  school  in 
Pasadena  for  close  to  thirty  years,  we 
still  take  an  interest  in  things  educa¬ 
tional. 

In  the  May  issue  of  Overview  I 
read  the  first  [Ben  Shahn]  of  your 
four  conversations  with  distinguished 
American  artists.  .  .  . 

I  take  issue  with  him  when  he  says, 
“Even  in  the  early  elementary  grades 
a  lot  of  nonsense  gets  into  art  educa¬ 
tion,  like  finger-painting.”  .  .  . 

The  Chinese  practiced  finger¬ 
painting  as  far  back  as  the  Sung 
Dynasty  and  it  is  today  beautifully 
exemplified  by  a  British  citizen  from 
Singapore,  known  as  Mr.  Wu. 

The  fault  is  in  teaching  what  is  a 
recognized  skill,  if  not  a  very  high 
art,  by  incompetent  teachers. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  RICHARDSON,  San 

Marino,  Calif. 

Traditions  in  Stone 

.  .  .  Mr.  C.  W.  Brubaker’s  article 
“Traditions  in  Stone”  [Overview, 
May]  is  a  timely  and  thoughtful  arti¬ 
cle  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement. 

Overview  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  high  quality  of  editorial  material. 

R.  RAPSON,  Professor  and  Head, 
School  of  Architecture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Materials  Center  Correction 

Mr.  Harvey  Frye  and  I  were 
pleased  to  see  our  article,  “A  Com¬ 
plete  Materials  Center,”  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  Overview. 
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.  .  .  However,  my  title  should  have 
been  listed  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  and  Head,  Utilization  De¬ 
partment,  Audio-Visual  Center.  Mr. 
Larson  is  director  of  our  Audio-Vis¬ 
ual  Center. 

JOHN  MOLDSTAD,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  and  Head, 
Utilization  Department,  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Division  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Negro  in  Administration 

.  .  .  The  article  [“The  Negro  in 
Administration,”  June]  is  a  good  one, 
which  I  think  will  help  to  point  up  a 
specific  problem.  .  .  . 

j.  CURTIS  DIXON,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Executive  Director, 
Southern  Education  Founda¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

...  A  constructive  contribution. . . . 

JACK  GREENBERG,  Assistant 
Counsel,  naacp  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  An  excellent  job  has  been  done. 

.  .  .  Again,  congratulations  for  this 
pioneering  article. 

AARON  BROWN,  Phelps-Stokcs 
Fund,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  You  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  interpretation  and  report¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

AMBROSE  CALivER,  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  and  Chief  of 
Adult  Education  Section,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  The  history  of  advancement  of 
Negroes  in  education  is  a  thrilling 
one  and  has  been  possible  because  of, 
rather  than  despite,  segregation.  .  .  . 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  a  school  district  with  a  Negro 
staff  of  over  100  instructional  staff 
members  have  qualifications  based  on 
an  exam  equal  to  those  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Negro  and  white  staffs  of  the 
state.  (Of  course  the  average  for  the 
state  is  far  too  low. ) 

An  interesting  side-light  is  this.  A 
survey  several  years  ago  in  one  of  our 
towns  showed  twenty  Negro  teach¬ 
ers  with  master’s  degrees  from  a 
well-known  eastern  university  (not 
Columbia  Teachers  College)  with  Na¬ 


tional  Teachers  Examination  scores 
below  373.  A  protest  from  a  sujjerin- 
tendent  to  this  university  brought  a 
quotation  by  the  registrar  from  the 
education  school  dean  that  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  purpose  was  not  to  prepare 
people  for  examinations!  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  1  or  2  percent  of 
all  takers  would  make  so  low  a  score, 
one  wonders  whether  or  not  these 
teachers  were  getting  their  money’s 
worth  for  time  spent  in  such  an  in¬ 
stitution. 

In  view  of  the  inspiring  improve¬ 
ment  under  a  segregated  system,  the 
vastly  greater  opportunities  under 
such  a  system,  and  the  obvious  lack 
of  interest  in  sound  education  for 
Negro  citizens  in  some  integrated 
quarters  (as  evidenced  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  university),  might  not  those 
who  have  taken  a  doctrinaire  point 
of  view  on  racial  integration  wish  to 
take  a  second  look? 

L.  c.  MCARTHUR,  JR.,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Sumter  (S.  C.)  School 
District  #17 

I  think  your  article  is  good  and, 
unlike  so  many  writings  in  this  field, 
represents  new  facts  and  is  for  that 
reason  especially  valuable.  Overview 
is  to  be  commended  for  undertaking 
this  study. 

LESLIE  w.  DUNBAR,  Executive 
Director,  Southern  Regional 
Council,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

...  I  find  that  it  makes  a  clear  and 
balanced  interpretation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  states  the  facts  without  ap>ol- 
ogy  on  the  one  hand,  or  special  plead¬ 
ing  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

HERMAN  H.  LONG,  Director, 
Race  Relations  Department, 
American  Missionary  Assoc., 
Nashville,  Term. 

...  You  have  done  a  good  job  of 
covering  unexplored  territory.  .  .  . 

REED  SARRATT,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Southern  Education  Re- 
jmrting  SeiA’ice,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

.  .  .  After  reading  the  article  my 
only  comment  is,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  material,  I  think  you  have 
done  an  excellent  job. 

CHAS.  H.  THOMPSON,  Editor, 
Journal  of  Negro  Education, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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There’s  a  Bassick  glide  to  make  every 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  school  slide 
more  easily. 

Bassick  glides  save  floors,  slide 
more  freely  on  generously  propor¬ 
tioned,  highly  polished  bases.  And 
Bassick  rubber  cushions  kill  noise  and 
clatter.  Bassick  has  some  new  glides, 
too:  Nylon  base  glides  that  can't  rust 
or  corrode,  can’t  stain  floors,  even  in 
the  dampest  air.  And 
glides  that  automatically 
keep  tables  from  wob¬ 
bling.  Find  out  about 
Bassick  glides  for  your 
school.  1.34 

The  Bassick  Company, 

Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 
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COMING  SOON! 
The  1961-62 
Edition  of  AS&U 

containing  a  score  of  informative,  top-notch  articles  to  help 
you  with  your  plant  and  purchasing  problems.  In  addition, 
you  can  specify  or  purchase  directly  from  the  297  pages  of 
educational  plant  advertising  —  everything  from  account¬ 
ing  machines  to  work  benches. 
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DRAFT  CONTROL 


VENTILATION 


Does  it  offer  ventilation 
cooling:? — The  system  you  select  should 
provide  direct  access  to  outdoor  air  on 
an  individual  room  basis.  Cool,  tempered 
outdoor  air  is  essential  to  combat  over- 
heatin" — a  constant  classroom  thermal 
problem.  Accurate  ventilation  cooling 
also  requires  a  system  designed  to  supply 
up  to  100%  outdoor  air. 


Does  it  have  an  efficient 
draft  control  system? — Cold  down- 
drafts  along  window  areas  seriously  re¬ 
duce  heating  efficiency  and  endanger  the 
health  of  students  sitting  near  windows. 
Tour  school’s  system  should  include  a 
positive  draft  control  system  that  doesn’t 
add  unnecessary  heat  to  the  classroom.  It 
should  also  be  compatible  with  year- 
round  air  conditioning. 


Does  it  provide  for  air 
conditioning? — Tear-round  air  con¬ 
ditioning  has  proven  to  be  both  practical 
and  economical  for  schools  everywhere. 
Air  conditioning  reduces  school  construc¬ 
tion  costs,  makes  the  education  program 
more  fle.xible,  and  increases  “take  home” 
learning.  Individual  room  control  and 
ventilation  cooling — found  only  in  unit 
ventilation  systems — are  as  important  for 
school  air  conditioning  as  for  heating  and 
ventilating  only. 


A 


system 
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basic  requirements? 


Herman  Nelson  unit  ventilator  research  first  developed 
all  three —ventilation  cooling, 

Draft/  Stop,  year-round  air  conditioning 

JN  1917,  Herman  Nelson  introduced  the  first  practical  classroom 
unit  ventilator.  This  opened  the  door  to  ventilation  cooling 
with  individual  room  control,  overcoming  objections  to  costly 
central  systems  with  complicated  ductwork  and  inefficient 
ventilation  control. 

Next  came  Herman  Nelson  DRAFT|STOP,  the  first  successful 
system  for  controlling  cold  window  downdrafts,  and  the  only  system 
designed  to  capture  and  re-use  drafts  as  a  source  of  air  supply. 

What’s  more,  DRAFT|STOP  is  the  only  method  of  window 
downdraft  control  completely  compatible  with 
year-round  air  conditioning. 

Over  five  years  ago  Herman  Nelson  introduced  HerNel-Cool, 
the  first  air  conditioning  unit  ventilator.  HerNel-Cool  units  offer 
warm  weather  individual  room  climate  control.  They  can  be  installed 
now  for  heating  and  ventilating  only,  and  air  conditioning  can  be 
inexpensively  added  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Write  for  more 
information:  Herman  Nelson  School  Air  Systems  Division, 

American  Air  Filter  Company,  Inc.,  215  Central  Avenue, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Herman  Nelson 

SCHOOL  AIR  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


GREAT  ISSUES 
IN  EDUCATION 


Federal  Aid  /  Classroom  Technology  /  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  /  Church-State  /  Exceptional 
Children  /  Integration  /  job  Re-training  / 
Overseas  Assistance  /  Plant  Design  /  Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom  /  Staff  Organization 


Accurate,  concise,  timely  articles  on  these  and 
other  Great  Issues  appear  throughout  the  year 
in 


OVERVIEW 


the  one  professional  magazine  serving  the 
needs  of  all  educational  executives. 


Coming  in  August:  New  Trends  in  Testing  / 
The  Mess  in  Michigan  /  Kenya’s  Fuse  Is  Edu¬ 
cation  /  Basic  Choices  foriVocational  Training 
/  Quality  and  Quantity  in  Plant  Design  /  Plus 
other  articles  and  news  Items  gathered  and 
edited  in  the  best  interests  of  American  edu¬ 
cation,  Read 

OVERVIEW 

A  Buttenheim  Publication 


OF  ALL  THE  Controversies  about  education,  the  one 
that  is  most  basic  is  most  rarely  discussed :  what  are 
schools  for?  What  is  your  school  for?  What  is  its  purpose? 

The  answer  is  relatively  easy  if  the  school  is  a  short¬ 
term  program  set  up  to  re-train  a  bookkeeping-accounting 
department  in  the  use  of  electronic  systems.  Or  a  mil¬ 
itary  program  on  maintenance  of  complicated  fire-con¬ 
trol  gear.  It’s  harder  in  an  executive-development  or 
management  school.  But  what  is  an  elementary  school 
for?  What  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  a  private  prep¬ 
aratory  school?  Or  a  large  university? 

Two  factors  work  to  blur  definitions  of  purpose  for 
any  educational  institution.  One  is  age  and  the  passage 
of  time.  The  other  is  the  number  and  variety  of  people 
who  support  the  institution. 

For  age,  look  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  at  its  founding 
three  centuries  ago  was  quite  clear:  to  train  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  As  time  passed,  this  single  clear  purpose  was 
powerfully  modified  by  faculties,  boards  of  overseers, 
strong  presidents,  and  students  themselves — and  by  the 
changing  society  in  which  it  has  lived  all  these  years. 

Almost  any  land-grant  college  would  serve  as  well  to 
illustrate  the  evolution  of  purpose.  Or  any  secondary 
school.  In  large  part  their  changed  purposes  have  been 
in  resjx>nse  to  the  evolving  needs  of  the  society  they  serve. 
But  the  crucial  question  for  all  is  not  whether  the  pur¬ 
poses  have  changed,  but  whether  they  are  clear. 

New  institutions  best  illustrate  the  second  factor.  Take 
New  York’s  two-year  technical  institutes  for  an  example. 
Those  who  proposed  their  establishment,  the  legislators 
who  adopted  enabling  acts  (and  many  later  modifica¬ 
tions)  ,  the  county  supervisors,  advisory  boards,  their  pres¬ 
idents  and  faculties,  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  groups, 
newspaper  publishers,  local  school  districts,  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  all  brought  to  their  establishment  a  fantastically 
varied  understanding  of  their  purpose.  Ultimately  the 
president’s  office  at  each  institute  became  in  fact  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  purpose. 

Again  the  point  is  not  whether  there  is  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  the  institute  is  for,  but  whether  there  is  a 
clear  statement  of  purpose,  an  orderly  process  for  its  re¬ 
view  and  restatement  as  needed,  and  a  wide  under- 
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What  Are  Schools  For? 


standing  of  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  institution. 

Chasing  after  consensus  is  futile.  Imagine  trying  to 
reconcile  the  views  of,  say,  the  Council  of  Basic  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of  Childhood  Education.  Or  get 
Ernest  Melby  and  Admiral  Rickover  to  agree!  The  very 
effort  to  work  out  a  consensus  is  a  guarantee  of  vacuity, 
and  would  produce  a  statement  like  an  empty  vessel 
which  each  can  fill  with  his  own  meaning. 

Not  that  a  statement  of  purpose  must  be  all  that  precise. 
No  words  or  phrases  big  enough  to  qualify  for  purpose 
can  be  nicely  exact.  But  it  does  suggest  that  they  must  be 
as  clear  as  those  in  our  Constitution’s  Preamble.  And 
that  statement  itself  may  give  a  clue  to  the  process  of 
getting  a  statement  of  purpose. 

The  key  is  in  the  concept  of  consent,  not  consensus. 
Any  answer  to  what  an  institution  is  for  has  to  be  broad 
enough  to  win  the  consent  of  those  who  are  affected  and 
at  the  same  time  sp>ecific  enough  to  provide  a  measure 
against  which  all  activities,  all  functions,  all  proposals 
can  be  tested. 

One  answer  cannot  do  for  all  educational  institutions. 
'I'he  Congress  can’t  define  what  your  school  is  for.  It  can 
only  provide  a  definition  of  national  purpose  within 
which  your  school’s  purpose  must  find  its  place.  State 
legislatures  can’t  do  it  either.  Local  boards  can’t.  Parents, 
alumni,  trustees,  the  community,  students,  even  the 
faculty  can’t  answer — alone.  But  each  institution  must  de¬ 
velop  its  own  answer  which  will  win  the  assent  or  con¬ 
sent  of  all  these  groups. 

To  one  view,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  matched  only 
by  its  urgency.  Until  we  can  tell  clearly  enough  to  furnish 
a  guide;  broadly  enough  to  give  representation  to  the 
diverse  but  deeply  held  values  within  the  constituency; 
and  sfjecifically  enough  to  define  the  particular  place  of 
our  own  special  institution  in  the  array  of  those  serving 
our  society — until  we  can  work  out  a  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose,  we  shall  have  no  guide  for  any  other  decisions,  no 
banner  to  which  all  can  repair,  no  platform  from  which 
to  defend  our  schools. 

The  first  test  of  wisdom,  even  of  greatness,  comes  to  the 
head  of  an  institution  who  faces  up  to  the  challenge: 
what  is  our  school  for?  • 
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No  need  to  remind  you.  It’s  more  important  than  ever  that  your  typing  students  gain 
skill  on  electric  typewriters.  Up-to-the-minute  administrators  know  that  business 
firms  are  replacing  manual  machines  with  electrics;  that  more  and  more  of  your 
graduating  students  will  find  the  beautiful  new  Royal  Electric  on  their  very  first  jobs. 

But  are  your  classrooms  equipped  with  enough  electric  typewriters  to  give  your 
students  effective  electric  typewriter  training?  Is  the  number  of  machines  you  have 
now  sufficient  for  both  your  beginners  and  advanced  students?  Your  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  and  demonstrate  the  modem 
new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own  classroom  or  office. 

Valuable,  too :  these  two  booklets  for  teacher  and  student— Electric  T yp-  VHVA 1  ® 
ing  Methods  for  the  Teacher  and  Electric  Keyboard  Mastery,  designed 
as  part  of  Royal’s  services  to  business  education.  Send  coupon  today.  electric 


C1961  ROYAL  Producl  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation.  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 

Royal  McBee  Corporation,  School  Typewriter  Department,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  free  copies  of  “Electric  Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher”  and  “Electric  Keyboard  Mastery.” 

□  Please  have  the  Royal  Representative  give  my  school  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  typewriter. 

NAME: _ TITLE: _ 

SCHOOL* _ ^CITY* _ STATE: _ 
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Underdeveloped  Peoples  of  Our  Own 

One  of  America’s  most  pressing  problems  is  brought 
on  by  the  in-migration  of  vast  numbers  of  people  from 
rural  sections  of  the  South  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
North  [see  “The  Downtown  School,”  page  29].  There 
is  an  interesting  parallel  between  this  problem  and  our 
national  efforts  to  provide  technical  help  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

First  is  the  essentially  rural  character  of  both  peoples. 
Second,  both  have  generally  low  levels  of  formal  school¬ 
ing  but  are  by  no  means  unintelligent;  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  geographical  and  cultural  contexts  their  skills  and 
knowledge  are  clearly  visible.  Third,  both  are  proud  of 
their  cultural  traditions  and  are  quick  to  resent  any  hint 
of  condescension.  Fourth,  both  peoples  must  be  taught 
on  their  own  terms;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  realize 
their  potential  unless  they  are  approached  at  the  point 
of  interest  and  education  they  have  thus  far  achieved. 
Fifth,  it  will  be  expensive  in  terms  of  money,  imagination, 
and  patience  to  help  either  people  modify  their  traditional 
values  and  behavior. 

These  lines  of  similarity  should  be  understood  and 
appreciated  as  an  initial  step  in  the  social  renewal  of  the 
American  city. — Professor  Mel  Ravitz,  Wayne  State  U ni- 
versity. 

Is  a  Little  Noise  a  Good  Thing? 

It’s  getting  fashionable  in  architectural  and  school 
planning  circles  now  to  speak  of  an  “ambient  noise  level” 
or  even  of  “acoustical  perfume.”  If  you’ve  not  caught  up 
with  these  they  are  ways  of  describing  background  noise, 
presumably  below  the  nuisance  level. 

You  start  with  the  observation  that  rarely  in  our  lives 
do  we  experience  absolute  quiet  and  that  people  seem  to 
flourish  at  least  for  a  while  in  a  screaming  bedlam  (do 
you  have  a  teen-age  hi-fi  jazz  addict  around?).  If  you’ve 
got  a  good  bump  of  curiosity,  then  you’ll  want  to  look 
again  at  the  subject  of  human  tolerance  for  noise  (and, 
we  hope,  at  research  done  on  the  relationship  of  noise 
and  fatigue) .  Your  search  is  spurred  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  could  save  money  on  partitions  if  it  worked  out 
that  a  good  bit  of  noise  is  acceptable. 

Eleven  stories  below  our  windows  the  jackhammers 
are  pounding  away  and  behind  us  hums  the  window  air- 
conditioner.  This  is  one  kind  of  background  noise!  We 
recall,  too,  the  classroom  where  we  taught  all  day  with 
the  ventilator  motor  humming — inaudibly.  But  when  the 
fans  went  off  fifteen  minutes  before  school’s  dismissal,  we 
straightened  up  in  startled  relief! 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  about  the  office  where 
typewriters,  dictating  machines,  human  movement  and 
quiet  conversations  all  add  up  to  a  sort  of  pleasant  hum 


of  ordered  activity  against  which  one’s  own  conversation 
is  audible  without  strain.  For  thirty  years  we’ve  watched 
skilled  elementary  teachers  keep  a  three-  or  five-ring 
circus  going  without  apparent  acoustic  hindrance. 

But  we’re  wary  of  conclusions  at  this  stage.  We’re 
pretty  sure  that  it’s  not  a  matter  of  decibels  or  frequen¬ 
cies.  The  so-far  unmeasurable  factor  is  human,  partly 
any-human  and  partly  each-human.  It’s  dangerous  to 
generalize  from  the  partitionless  elementary  school  where 
familiar  sounds  of  activity  from  neighboring  rooms  blend 
in  with  the  sounds  in  one’s  own.  Maybe  high  school 
classes  make  different  noises,  and  high  school  teachers 
are  used  to  only  one  noise  at  a  time  in  their  own  class¬ 
rooms. 

We  don’t  know  whether  a  little  ambient  noise  is  a  good 
thing.  We  are  suspicious  of  any  sweeping  generalizations 
made  on  the  kind  of  tests  and  evidence  so  far  available. 
We  think  more  evidence  must  be  gathered — and  if  it  were 
in  our  schools  we’d  like  to  have  at  least  provision  of 
carpeted  floors  to  muffle  noise  at  its  source. 

Due  Process  for  Superintendents 

The  summary  dismissal  of  a  Godwin  (Topeka)  or  a 
Seymour  (Rochester)  sends  a  shock- wave  through  the 
profession.  However  excellent  the  study  by  the  Defense 
Commission,  it  does  little  to  console  the  person  most  in¬ 
volved  or  to  reassure  other  conscientious  superintendents. 

A  basic  and  necessary  pwwer  of  a  school  board  must 
be  protected:  the  right  to  judge  the  competence  or  even 
rightness  of  the  incumbent  for  a  particular  district.  This 
is  generally  conceded,  even  while  we  may  deplore  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  irrelevant  considerations  or  hasty  judgments. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  which  is  clearly  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  profession.  That  is  proper  procedure,  or  what 
is  traditionally  at  the  heart  of  legal  justice — due  process. 
The  shock  at  the  Topeka  action  came  from  the  apparent 
suddenness  and  public  disclosure  of  a  decision  which 
abruptly  terminated  the  tenure  of  a  widely-resjjected  su¬ 
perintendent.  Without  challenging  the  decision  or  the 
power  of  the  board  to  make  it,  the  procedure  should  be 
challenged  vigorously. 

Can’t  AASA  with  its  unique  record  of  iruitful  coopera¬ 
tion  and  its  growing  strength  as  the  representative  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  profession  meet  this  challenge?  The 
task  of  defining,  establishing,  and  ultimately  even  of  en¬ 
forcing  proper  procedures  for  employment  and  separation 
(by  resignation,  retirement,  or  termination)  of  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  needs  doing,  urgently — not  for  the 
selfish  interests  of  superintendents  but  for  the  better 
guarantee  of  strong  leadership  service  to  children  and 
schools  and  communities. 

At  first  it  would  provide  a  standard  for  the  wise  school 
board  and  the  strong  superintendent.  In  the  long  run  it 
might  become  the  rule  for  all.  It  would  be  no  threat  to 
the  pewer  of  school  boards,  nor  to  the  responsibility  of 
superintendents  to  them.  It  would  be  in  the  American 
tradition,  which  guarantees  freedom  for  responsible  de¬ 
cision  but  in  a  framework  of  due  process.  • 
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Circle  OV-110  on  reply  card,  last  page 

install 

HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS 


put  the  savings  into  extra 
classrooms  and  equipment 


FITS  ANY 
BOILER 
CUTS 

MAINTENANCE 

COSTS 


Engineered  to  use  inexpensive  heavy  oils 
available  in  5  -  150  gph 

HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS  utilize  low-cost  No.  4,  5  and  6  oils 
with  higher  heat  content. 

Each  burner  is  a  complete  package,  ready  to  install.  It  is 
factory-assembled,  fully  fire-tested  and  completely  wired. 
Automatic  electronic  controls  are  connected,  tested  and 
mounted  on  the  burner. 

Meets  all  code  standards;  Underwriters  Laboratory  approved. 


SAVES  FUEL  -  INCREASES  HEATING  EFFICIENCY 


AIRI^ 


OILl^ 


Exclusive  design  principle 


Unlike  ordinary  high-pressure  atomizing  burners  that 
force  oil  at  high  pressure  through  a  small  orifice,  the 
HEV'-E-OIL  BURNER  uses  a  large  orifice  and  atomizes 
oil  by  air  pressure  in  the  nozzle. 


WILL  A 

HEV-E-OIL  BURNER 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  IN  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  SCHOOL? 


*  Are  you  using  more  than  45 
tons  of  cool  per  year? 

*  Are  you  burning  more  than 
6,000  gallons  of  light  oil 
per  year? 

*  Are  there  more  than  1500 
sq.  ft.  of  radiation  in  your 
building? 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  investi¬ 
gate  HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS 
today! 


For  complete  information  on  the  HEV-E-OIL  BURNER  and  the  HIGH¬ 
LANDER  BOILER-BURNER  unit,  write;  Dept.  F-71. 


IXDIJSTRIAU 


COMBUSTIOIV 


iSC. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE:  4447  N.  OAKLAND  AVE.,  MILWAUKEE  11,  WIS. 


ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


Returns  on  Educational  Investment 

For  the  past  150  years,  school  people  have  been 
claiming  that  education  brought  major  increases  in 
the  level  of  income  of  the  country.  Economists  have  been 
inclined  to  agree  with  their  position. 

The  school  people  have,  over  the  years,  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  comparing  the  incomes  of  countries  that 
have  a  fairly  adequate  educational  system  with  the  in¬ 
comes  of  countries  that  have  very  poor  education  systems. 
And,  as  would  be  expected,  they  found  that  the  better  the 
system  of  education,  the  higher  the  level  of  income.  The 
school  people  never  succeeded,  however,  in  separating 
the  influence  of  education  from  a  great  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  also  affect  income. 

Through  the  century  and  a  half,  economists  simply 
echoed  the  assertion  that  education  was  a  desirable  in¬ 
vestment,  but  did  not  proceed  with  any  analysis  or  effort 
to  prove  it.  Within  the  last  several  years,  however,  some 
of  the  ablest  economists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
devoting  major  attention  to  this  matter  of  returns  from 
education.  The  initial  findings  have  proved  about  what 
the  school  people  thought;  education  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  further  investment  in  education  is  desirable. 

But  what  about  factors  other  than  education — like  the 
matter  of  individual  ability  for  example?  There  is  no 
question  in  comparing  a  group  of  people  who  have  had 
only  a  high  school  education  with  a  group  who  have  had 
a  college  education  that  the  college  group  will  have 
higher  incomes.  This  is  still  the  basis  on  which  many  of 
these  studies  are  being  made. 

Like  school  people,  economists  have  not  been  able  to 
equate  other  factors  adequately  and  there  are  many  that 
must  be  considered  along  with  education  to  get  the  full 
picture.  Until  this  is  done,  any  results  are  still  uncertain. 
Still,  the  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  education  is  a 
high-return  investment;  some  of  the  studies  have  even 
found  that  the  return  on  the  investment  in  education  is 
higher  than  the  average  return  on  other  capital  invest¬ 
ments. 

There  is  preliminary  indication  that  there  may  be  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  return  within  education. 
Expenditures  on  research,  for  example,  yield  a  very  high 
level  of  return,  and  this  is  doubtless  true  of  some  other 
areas  in  education.  If  economists  continue  to  work  with 
the  problem,  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  come  up  with 
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Representative  Bond  Issues 

(Sold  from  May  1  to  May  31,  1961) 


School  District  or  College 

Amt.  in  Moody 
Millions  Rating 

Net  % 
Interest 

Alas:  Fairbanks  Ind 

$  1. 

Baa 

3.9557 

Ariz:  Pima  Co  High  #1 

4.436 

A 

3.2983 

Maricopa  Co  #210 

3.3 

A 

3.4322 

Cal:  L  A  Unified 

30. 

Aa 

3.4165 

San  Bernardino  Elem 

1.9 

A 

3.3031 

Palm  Springs  Unlf 

1.1 

Baa 

3.7214 

Fresno  City  Unif 

6. 

Aa 

3.169 

Monterey  Un  High 

3.2 

Aa 

3.2474 

Colo:  Jefferson  Co  #R-1 

4.2 

A 

3.535 

III:  DuPage  Co  #41 

1.35 

A 

3.4938 

Mich:  Warren  Consolidated 

2.75 

Baa 

3.7372 

Van  Dyke 

1.5 

Baa 

3.9078 

Minn:  Bloomington  Ind  #271 

1.4 

Ba 

3.994 

Mo:  Jackson  Co  Ctr  #58 

1.5 

A 

3.399 

Mont:  Yellowstone  Co 

1.8 

A 

3.2587 

N.  J.:  Piscataway  Tp 

2.399 

Baa 

3.69 

South  River 

1.646 

*Baa 

3.56 

N.  Y.:  Babylon  Un  Free  #7 

4.485 

Baa 

3.68 

Babylon  Un  Free  #2 

1.18 

Baa 

3.653 

Niagara  Falls  City 

2.7 

Aa 

2.47 

N.  D.:  State  Bd  Higher  Ed 

1.2 

NR 

3.125 

Grand  Forks  Ind 

1.075 

A 

3.39461 

Ohio:  Cuyahoga  Falls 

2. 

A 

3.30 

Ore:  Multnomah  Co  #3 

1.65 

A 

2.743 

Penn:  State  Pub  Bldg  Auth 

24.58 

NR 

3.644246 

Tex:  Brownwood  Ind 

1. 

Baa 

3.8581 

* — provisional  NR — none  assigned 

Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 


much  more  accurate  infonnation  that  would  enable  the 
public  to  make  more  intelligent  decisions  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  education  than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 

Meanwhile,  the  money  required  to  put  up  school  build¬ 
ings  themselves  continues  to  rise.  Higher  building  costs 
are  customary  at  this  time  of  year ;  and  with  general  pres¬ 
sure  to  increase  the  prices  of  many  building  materials  and 
the  steady  increase  in  building  wage  rates,  we  can  expect 
further  increases  in  building  costs  in  the  near  future. 

School  bond  interest  rates  now  stand  at  about  3.4 
percent  [see  page  21].  The  executive  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  exert  pressure  to  lo  wer  interest  rates  ! 
further  and  any  lowering  would  undoubtedly  step  up 
school  building  activity.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
seems  to  be  willing  to  go  along  with  this,  in  part.  But  it 
is  already  disturbed  by  the  excessive  and  unreasonable 
speculation  in  low-grade  stocks. 

Members  of  the  Board  have  long  memories  and  they 
are  fearful  that  sharply-lowered  interest  rates  might  add 
greatly  to  this  speculative  fever  and  bring  on  a  speculative 
rise  in  prices.  Further  inflation  could  easily  be  encouraged 
and  the  long-term  results  could  be  very  bad.  I 

The  net  result  is  likely  to  be  further  effort  to  lower  i 
interest  rates,  neutralized  by  the  expansion  of  business  j 
itself,  with  school  bonds  continuing  to  fluctuate  as  they  | 
have  in  recent  months. — Harold  F.  Clark  i 
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Traffic  marred  areas? 


Now.. .dean  and  polish  floors  in  one 
operation  with  this  new  3M  System 


SAVE  TIME  and  labor  on  floor  care  with  this  new  spray 
method  using  "SCOTCH-BRITE"  BRAND  Floor  Maintenance 
Pads.  To  prepare  floor,  sweep  or  dustmop  area  to  be 
cleaned.  With  a  water-wax-detergent  solution  in  a  spray-gun 
or  spray-bottle,  lightly  spray  ahead  of  machine.  “SCOTCH- 
BRITE”  Pad  picks  up  dirt  and  buffs  dry  in  one  operation. 
Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance  with 
less  strippings. 

“SCOTCH-BRITE”  PADS  work  on  any 
floor  machine.  Won’t  splash,  won’t 
rust . . .  can  be  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
dried  quickly  and  reused.  Get  a  free 
demonstration  on  your  floor.  Write: 

3M  Co.,  Dept.ABW-71.  900  Bush 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

f»t«  u  ^*T  orr. 

"SCOTCH-BRITE” 

MANO 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS 

**$COTCH-BRITE“  IS  A  RCdSTEIIED  TRADEMARK  OF  3M  CO.,  ST.  PAUI 
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POST 


John  Stalnaker 


Stalnaker  says;  talent  from  the  lower 
socio-economic  groups  has  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  at  least  by  the  seventh-  or 
eighth-grade  level.  The  pupils  of 
promise  should  then  be  given  special 
programs  to  whet  their  desire  for 
more  education. 

Stalnaker  agrees  that  more  scholar¬ 
ship  money  is  needed,  but  feels  the 
individual  student  must  still  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  his  own  way  to  an  ex¬ 
tent.  Stalnaker  pointed  to  New  York, 
California,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey 
as  states  which  are  financing  exten¬ 
sive  scholarship  programs.  Other 
states  meet  the  problem  by  financing 
large  college  systems  which  offer 
higher  education  at  a  low  cost. 

Born  in  Minnesota  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  Stalnaker  has  had  a  lifelong  in¬ 
terest  in  the  identification  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  outstanding  young  people. 
He  began  as  a  rural  school  teacher 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  later  taught 
mathematics  and  science  at  Harvard 
School  for  Boys  in  Chicago.  During 
this  period,  psychology  became  his 
major  interest  and  in  1926  he  went 
to  Purdue  as  psychology  instructor. 

In  1930  he  moved  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  as  director  of  measure¬ 
ment  and  then  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  (his  alma  mater)  as  board 
examiner.  Subsequently,  Stalnaker 
became  professor  of  psychology  at 
Princeton.  In  1936  he  joined  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

During  the  war  he  contributed  to 
Navy  test  research,  projects  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  development  of  the  Army- 
Navy  College  Qualifying  Test.  He 
became  dean  of  students  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  at  Stanford  after 
the  war  and  later  was  named  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  and  coordinator  of 
psychological  services  at  Illinois  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

From  1945  to  1954  he  was  trustee 
and  director  of  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship  Board.  In  1955,  Stal¬ 
naker  became  president  and  director 


The  head  of  one  of  the  nation’s  lar¬ 
gest  independent  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  deplores  the  mis-use  of  a  large 
portion  of  today’s  scholarship  funds. 

Dr.  John  M.  Stalnaker,  president 
of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation,  says  most  scholarship 
funds  are  controlled  by  the  colleges 
and  are  used  chiefly  to  draw  better 
students  away  from  one  college  to 
another. 

Looking  for  a  way  to  divert  some 
of  these  funds  to  somewhat  less  cap¬ 
able — but  financially  needy — stu¬ 
dents,  Stalnaker  summed  up  the 
problem:  “The  general  scholarship 
programs  existing  outside  colleges 
usually  select  recipients  on  some  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  It  is  difficult  to  devise 
rules  for  these  competitions  which 
exclude  highly  able  students  regard¬ 
less  of  their  financial  status.  The  rules 
typically  favor  the  able,  ambitious 
student  from  a  superior  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  background,  one  who  usually 
is  the  child  of  parents  who  are  in¬ 
tellectually  oriented.” 

He  believes  early  identification  of 
able  students  from  lower  socio-ec- 
nomic  backgrounds  to  be  the  best 
answer.  Scholarship  selections  in  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  will  not 
directly  salvage  much  lost  talent. 


A  CASTER  ASSEMBLY 
Made  to  fit  any  single  or  double 
rack,  may  be  added;  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1.  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can’t  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAGE 

SHELVING 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


LIBRARY 

SHELVING 


With  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


*No  extra  charge 
You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd  sizes 
When  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


Needy  scholars’  best  friend. 


OVERVIEW 


Why 

Every  School 

needs  the 


Airkem 

Program 


for 


Environmental 

Health! 


Everybody  benefits!  Children  “do  bet¬ 
ter  in  school.”  Illness  drops,  attendance 
climbs.  Teachers,  parents  and  visitors 
notice  a  big  difference  when  you  put  the 
Airkem  program  to  work  and  bring  a 
clean,  odorless,  agreeable  and  healthful 
new  “climate”  into  the  school. 

The  Airkem  program  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  It  thoroughly  cleans  all 
surfaces.  It  kills  germs  and  other  micro¬ 
organisms.  It  kills  insects.  It  kills  odors  by 
counteracting  them.  And  it  gives  an  air- 
freshened  effect  without  adding  obnoxious 
perfumes  or  chemical  smells.  It  is  the  only 
complete  program  of  basic  sanitation 
maintenance. 

There’s  no  mystery  about  it!  All  you  do 
is  make  sure  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  its  proper  place  in  the  school. 
Procedures  are  simple— and  they  actually 
save  money  and  time  by  combining  sev¬ 
eral  housekeeping  jobs  in  one,  freeing  your 
maintenance  staff  for  other  work.  Inquirel 


See  opposite  column  for 
one  specific  Airkem  benefit 


airkem 


AIRKEM 
For  a  Healthier 
Environment  through 
Modern  Chemistry 


of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
CorjX)ration,  an  organization  estab¬ 
lished  by  grants  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Through  funds  made  available  by 
FF  and  more  than  110  industrial  and 
foundation  sponsors,  the  Merit  Pro¬ 
gram  has  helped  to  finance  the  edu-  ! 
cation  of  more  than  4,000  gifted  stu-  ' 
dents.  It  has  indirectly  aided  thou-  j 
sands  more  by  discovering  them  and 
calling  other  scholarship-granting  i 
institutions  to  their  attention.  I 

Charles  Colbert 

Charles  R.  Colbert,  39-year-old 
architect  and  dean  of  Columbia’s 
school  of  architecture,  is  interested  in 
turning  out  young  architects  who  are 
thoroughly  educated  about  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  Architecture  and 
design  are  among  the  most  creative  of 
the  arts,  Colbert  feels,  and  require 
a  rare  combination  of  aesthetic  un¬ 
derstanding  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion. 

Long  an  advocate  of  better  city 
planning,  Colbert  decries  the  ugliness 
of  American  cities,  and  he  finds  it 
in  some  modern  buildings  as  well  as 
slums.  He  believes  the  architect  must 
be  more  forthright  than  he  has  been 
in  leading  the  fight  to  eliminate  this 


Molder  of  educational  architects. 


blemish  from  the  American  scene. 
One  of  his  first  steps  upon  arriving 
at  Columbia  last  September  was  to 
set  up  a  sequence  of  courses  leading 
to  a  new  undergraduate  degree  in 
city  planning. 

Colbert  made  the  jump  from  pri- 
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Most 
Infections 


ean  be 

Expelled 

from  School! 


Before  they  can  gather  force  and  cause 
real  harm,  infectious  germs  can  and  must 
be  expelled  from  school!  If  not,  average 
daily  attendance  is  sure  to  drop,  absentee¬ 
ism  is  sure  to  climb. 

Most  infections  can  be  expelled  from 
school  by  the  Airkem  program.  Contami¬ 
nation  is  hard  to  prevent— but  easy  to 
STOP.  Put  Airkem  products  to  work  on 
daily  sanitation  maintenance  jobs.  Every 
surface,  every  wall  and  floor,  every  desk, 
every  fixture,  when  cleaned  with  Airkem 
A-3  is  also  disinfected. 

Germs  haven’t  got  a  chance  against  the 
Airkem  barrier  set  up  by  the  Airkem  pro¬ 
gram.  Cross-infection  cannot  “cross”  with¬ 
out  a  crossing-place.  That’s  why  sneezes 
and  diseases  are  fewer  in  the  healthful 
environment  achieved  through  the  Airkem 
program. 

Use  Airkem  products  everywhere. 
(Don’t  forget  the  school  bus!)  Clean  with 
them,  kill  germs  with  them,  kill  insects, 
kill  odors.  Only  with  the  Airkem  program 
can  you  do  all  these  tasks  without  adding 
one  iota  to  daily  work-burden.  Get  full 
details  from  your  nearby  Airkem  man. 


FREEl 

S-gal.  pail  of  Airkem  A-3 
Only  cleaner-disinfectant 
that  produces 
air-freshened  effect! 

Offer  expires  60  days  after 
publication  date  of  this 
magazine.  Offer  limited  to 
one  per  school. 

John  Hulse,  Airkem,  Inc.  Dept,  e-7 
■llll  241  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Send  representative  to  make  free  survey  of 
oursantitation  maintenance  practice,  dem¬ 
onstrate  Airkem  procedure  and  deliver 
FREE  5-gal.  pail  Airkem  A-3. 

Name _ 

Titie _ School _ 


Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State. 
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close-ups  {continued) 

vate  architectural  practice  to  higher 
education  with  ease.  One  of  his  ear¬ 
liest  jobs  was  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  architecture  at  Tulane.  He  gave 
this  up  to  devote  full  time  to  his  own 
practice  in  New  Orleans,  but  soon 
found  his  interests  pulling  him  back 
to  education.  For  three  years,  Colbert 
was  supervising  architect  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  office  of  planning  and  con¬ 


struction  for  the  Orleans  Parish 
School  Board.  He  later  resumed  his 
association  with  Tulane  as  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  city  planning. 

In  1956,  he  took  a  ten-month  leave 
from  his  flourishing  New  Orleans 
architectural  firm  to  reorganize  the 
division  of  architecture  at  Texas 
A  &  M. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  the  firm  of  Col¬ 
bert,  Lowrey,  Hess,  &  Boudreaux 
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•  •  •  you  require  only 
one  table  or  science 
furniture  for  on 
entire  laboratory 


General  Salea  Office 
3005  W.  Front  St. 
Stateavllle,  N.C. 


KEWAUNEE 

HAS  IT 

IN  STOCK! 

Time  is  getting  short  but  Kewaunee 
can  still  deliver  Kemtech  stock 
science  furniture  in  time  for  fall  classes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 

common  practice  to  ship  “out  of  stock” 

within  30  days  or  less. 

But,  even  though  this  is  usual,  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  shortages  during 
heavy  demand  periods.  So,  for  this 
reason,  and  because  “last  minute  orders” 
preclude  full  use  of  Kewaunee’s 
planning  services  .  .  .  write  or  call  for 
the  latest  Kemtech  Science  Furniture 
Catalog,  which  shows  the  complete  line 
of  stock  science  furniture  available. 


in  New  Orleans.  However,  Colbert 
says  he  never  derived  the  satisfaction 
from  pure  design  that  he  should  have. 
He  lists  the  two  jobs  that  have  given 
him  greatest  satisfaction  as  his  plan¬ 
ning  with  the  New  Orleans  school 
system  and  his  present  post  at  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Colbert  is  convinced  that  a  good 
building  was  never  built  without  a 
good  client.  And  therein  lies  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  architecture 
today,  he  claims.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  ready  to  accept  or  demand 
the  high  level  of  architectural  design 
that  is  needed.  “Our  society  just 
doesn’t  support  this  concept,”  he 
said. 

The  problem  of  the  architect  to¬ 
day  is  to  help  cultivate  an  informed 
buying  public,  chiefly  by  explaining 
what  he  does.  Too  many  architects 
overlook  this  detail,  Colbert  said. 
“Every  architect  should  be  able  to 
justify  to  his  client  what  he  thinks  is 
good,  vv’ithout  resorting  to  a  mystical 
atmosphere,  artiness,  or  pseudo-in- 
tellectualism.” 

Narrowing  this  down  to  educa¬ 
tional  building,  Colbert  said  that  a 
school  is  never  good  unless  there  is 
an  educational  concept  involved — 
something  that  will  allow  man  to  im¬ 
prove  man.  Furthermore,  he  added, 
“we  don’t  provide  any  unity  to  educa¬ 
tion  because  we  lack  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  artifacts.  We  are  being  pulled 
down  by  our  over-abundance.”  In¬ 
stead  of  having  decorative  objects, 
like  spouting  fountains,  about  a 
school  yard,  Colbert  thinks  there 
should  be  utilitarian  objects  which 
show  a  man’s  accomplishments,  like 
a  Model  T  Ford,  for  example.  “What 
can’t  you  teach,”  he  asked,  “that 
doesn’t  involve  a  Model  T?” 

Colbert  will  set  another  precedent 
this  September  as  a  step  in  turning 
out  architects  with  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  of  education:  he  starts  a 
year  of  intensive  training  in  school 
design  for  graduate  architects.  One- 
quarter  of  their  time  will  be  spent  at 
Teachers  College  to  study  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  “We’re  not  necessarily  trying  to 
make  specialists,”  he  explained,  “but 
these  graduates  will  come  out  with  a 
profound  understanding  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  • 
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OVERVIEW 


LATE  HEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  S6-64. 


PITCHED  BATTLE;  Two  different  versions  of 
federal  aid  to  education  bills  are  expected  to  collide 
on  Capitol  Hill  momentarily.  The  Senate’s  $2,550,- 
000,000  measure  has  been  sent  to  the  House.  The 
House,  meanwhile,  has  a  $2,480,000,000  version  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Closely  related  to  these  two  public-school-only 
bills  are  Senate  and  House  measures  which  would 
expand  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  support  for  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Legislative  leaders  were  convinced  the  only 
way  of  getting  through  any  school  aid  measure  was 
to  divorce  the  two  bills.  Now,  however,  a  coalition 
of  Roman  Catholic  Democrats  and  House  conserva¬ 
tives  may  threaten  the  whole  school  aid  package,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Washington  observers. 

The  House  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  out  of 
the  Education  Committee  but  is  stalled  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  where  chairman  Howard  Smith 
(D-Va.)  hopes  to  give  opposition  forces  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate.  Catholic  Democrats,  led  by 
House  majority  leader  John  McCormack,  are  ma¬ 
neuvering  to  delay  passage  of  the  public  school  bill 
until  a  separate  bill  is  passed  providing  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  House  Speaker  Rayburn  is  determined 
to  bring  up  the  public  school  bill  first,  however. 

The  NDEA  now  authorizes  ten-year  loans  to  public 
or  private  schools  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
used  in  teaching  science  subjects.  McCormack  and 
HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  want  to  enlarge 
this  provision  to  make  forty-year  loans  available  for 
construction  of  classrooms  to  teach  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  language. 

Civil  rights  advocates  are  fearful  that  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  would  funnel  money  into  racially  segregated 
private  schools  in  the  South. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  provides  $850,000,- 
600  a  year  for  three  years.  It  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  states  under  a  formula  which  makes  a  specific 
grant  for  each  child  between  five  and  seventeen  in 
inverse  ratio  to  each  state’s  per  capita  wealth.  Grants 
would  be  reduced  if  states  failed  to  maintain  levels 
of  school  expenditures  in  force  before  the  law  took 
effect.  Money  would  be  used  for  school  construction, 
teacher  salaries,  maintenance,  and  operation.  Op¬ 
position  has  been  voiced  in  the  House  over  the  latter 
three  provisions. 

*  *  * 

PERIPATETIC  STUDENTS:  The  Council  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Travel  in  New  York  says  it  plans  to  handle 
overseas  trips  for  about  12,000  students  and  teachers 
this  summer,  as  against  10,000  last  year. 


The  Council,  which  conducts  extensive  orientation 
programs  aboard  ship,  assists  93  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  organizations  which  send  people 
to  other  countries. 

Travel  to  Africa  and  Asia  is  commanding  special 
interest  this  summer,  according  to  Council  officials. 

4>  «  « 

MEDICAL  TV;  At  least  26  of  the  85  U.  S.  medical 
schools  and  18  of  the  47  dental  schools  regularly  use 
closed-circuit  television  to  supplement  education 
and  research,  according  to  the  Council  on  Medical 
TV.  There  are  no  available  statistics  on  how  many 
of  the  country’s  10,000  hospitals  now  use  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  for  ward-monitoring  and  in-service 
training  programs,  but  the  Council  believes  that 
many  hospitals  do. 

*  *  * 

BIGGER  TAX  BITE:  During  the  current  legisla¬ 
tive  session,  27  states  have  considered  enacting  new 
broad-base  taxes  or  changing  the  ones  they  have  to 
help  finance  public  services  and  better  education, 
according  to  a  special  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  survey. 

As  the  year  began,  47  states  were  taxing  sales,  in¬ 
come,  or  both.  In  at  least  11  states  governors  asked 
for  new  sales  or  income  taxes.  Texas  has  already 
adopted  a  sales  tax  for  the  first  time,  while  other 
state  legislatures  are  still  debating  the  move. 

To  meet  rising  needs,  ten  other  legislatures  ex¬ 
tended  already  existing  sales  or  income  taxes.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  prepared  a  referendum  to  remove  a  con¬ 
stitutional  ban  on  an  income  tax. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  legislature  debated  a  va¬ 
riety  of  levies  to  close  a  $39  million  gap  between 
budget  and  income,  pressures  for  a  sales  or  income 
tax  are  also  rising. 

«  «  « 

DESEGREGATION  INCREASES:  Almost  seven 
percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  South’s  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  attend  classes  with 
whites,  according  to  the  latest  “Statistical  Sum¬ 
mary”  of  the  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service. 
The  17-state  area,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia,  re¬ 
ported  213,532  Negroes  in  bi-racial  schools  out  of  a 
3,088,261  total  Negro  enrollment.  White  enrollment 
in  the  region  numbers  10,173,399. 

The  area  now  has  783  school  districts  with  de¬ 
segregation  at  the  elementary  or  high  school  levels. 
Four  states — Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina — still  have  no  desegregated  schools. 

The  783  desegregated  disticts  account  for  28  per- 
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cent  of  the  region’s  2,813  bi-racial  districts — ^those 
with  students  of  both  races,  segregated  or  not.  An¬ 
other  3,850  districts  are  either  all-white  or  all-Negro. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  South’s  desegregated 
Negro  students  live  in  the  six  border  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  account  for  14  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment.  The  remaining  2  per¬ 
cent  are  in  the  seven  states  having  51  percent  of  the 
Negro  enrollment. 

Public  school  faculties  remain  segregated  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Eight  other  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
reported  some  degree  of  teacher  desegregation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Department  has  filed  a 
brief  with  a  special  three-judge  federal  court  in  Loui¬ 
siana  to  prevent  any  state  from  constitutionally  clos¬ 
ing  its  schools.  The  case  goes  considerably  further 
than  any  advanced  by  the  department  up  to  now. 
The  court  is  confronted  with  a  move  by  St.  Helena 
Parish  to  close  its  public  schools  rather  than  obey  a 
desegregation  order. 

Elsewhere : 

•  Arkansas — Little  Rock’s  gradual  desegregation 
plan  reached  the  second  of  three  stages  with  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  first  Negroes  to  formerly  all-white 
junior  high  schools. 

•  Florida — ^The  state’s  only  desegregated  school 
district — Dade  County — reported  that  transfer  ap¬ 
plications  indicate  some  Negroes  will  be  assigned  to 
six  more  white  schools  in  the  fall.  A  16-year-old 
Negro  high  school  honor  graduate  has  applied  to  all- 
white  University  of  South  Florida. 

•  Georgia — ^Ten  Negro  students  (out  of  134  who 
applied)  have  been  selected  for  admission  to  for¬ 
merly  all-white  high  schools  in  Atlanta  this  fall. 
Georgia  Tech  has  accepted  three  Negro  students  for 
fall  admission. 

•  Kentucky — The  first  Negro  to  have  been  elected 
to  Louisville’s  school  board  has  now  been  chosen  as 
board  chairman. 

•  Missouri — A  legfal  controversy  ended  when  a 
suburban  St.  Louis  County  board  rezoned  to  permit 
two  Negroes  to  enter  an  all-white  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

•  Mississippi — The  first  court  action  in  this  state 
is  aimed  at  forcing  desegregation  of  the  all-white 
University  of  Mississippi.  It  came  in  a  suit  filed  by 
the  NAACP  seeking  the  admission  of  a  28-year-old 
N^ro  to  the  University’s  summer  session. 

«  «  « 

RETRAINING  COMPENSATION:  Jobless  work¬ 
ers  retraining  for  new  occupations  could  receive  un¬ 
employment  compensation  in  Illinois,  if  the  state 
legislature  approves  a  bill  now  pending.  Observers 
expect  quick  passage  of  the  measure,  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  provisions  already  adopted  in  six  other  states. 

Under  the  Illinois  plan,  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  weeks  “retraining  pay’’ 


while  attending  full-time  vocational  courses  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  state  labor  director.  There  are  five 
criteria  for  eligibility :  □ 

•  There  are  no  job  openings  in  his  own  locality  for 
which  the  worker  is  already  fitted. 

•  The  course  relates  to  an  occupation  for  which 
jobs  will  be  available. 

•  The  course  is  offered  by  a  competent  agency. 

•  The  worker  has  the  aptitude  to  complete  the 
course. 

•  No  similar  training  is  available  after  hours. 

«  4^ 

TRIPARTITE:  Appleton-Century-Crofts  and  Ly¬ 
ons  &  Carnahan,  two  affiliates  of  the  Meredith  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  have  joined  with  Basic  Systems, 
Inc.  for  distribution  and  sales  of  programmed  learn¬ 
ing  materials. 

4>  «  « 

KEEPING  PACE:  The  purchasing  power  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  educators  kept  pace  with  that  of  industrial 
employees  from  1953  to  1959,  according  to  a  new 
study  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  reverses  a  50-year  pattern  during  which 
the  educators’  relative  purchasing  power  steadily 
declined. 

However,  teachers  in  big  city  elementary  schools 
are  still  being  paid  less  than  railroad  engineers,  fire¬ 
men,  conductors,  and  auto  workers,  says  the  Fund. 

Instructors  at  large  universities  not  only  had  in¬ 
comes  lower  than  these  groups,  but  fell  below  elec¬ 
trical  workers,  coal  miners,  railroad  switchtenders, 
and  workers  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass  manufacturing. 

In  spite  of  slight  improvement  in  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries,  Sidney  G.  Tickton  of  the  Fund  warned  that  re¬ 
cent  trends  are  not  strong  enough  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  future  manpower  in  education. 

Referring  to  policies  long  advocated  by  the  Fund, 
Tickton  suggested  that  the  remedy  may  be  greater 
teacher  productivity :  bigger  classes  and  greater  use 
of  educational  television,  teaching  aides,  and  learn¬ 
ing  laboratories. 

*  *  « 

PEACE  CORPS  ACCEPTED:  Peace  Corps  direc¬ 
tor  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  returned  home  from  his 
round-the-world  trip  and  reported,  “The  Peace 
Corps  is  wanted  and  is  welcome  in  every  country  we 
visited.’’ 

Shriver  quoted  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  the 
western  region  of  Nigeria  as  saying:  “We  could  use 
half  the  young  people  in  the  United  States.’’ 

In  the  meantime.  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  Corps’  second  overseas  aid  project  would  be  a 
rural  development  program  in  Columbia.  Sixty-four 
volunteers  will  aid  local  authorities  in  small  farming, 
handicrafts,  rural  construction,  and  sanitation.  (The 
first  Corps  assignment  is  roadbuilding  in  Tangan¬ 
yika.) 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  the 
training  site  for  Corpsmen  assigned  to  Columbia,  ac- 
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cording  to  cake,  Inc.,  which  is  administering  this 
project. 

The  third  Corps  project  will  be  in  the  Philippines. 
Three  hundred  science  and  English  teachers  will  as¬ 
sist  Filipino  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools. 

*  *  ♦ 

JUDGING  THE  MACHINES:  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service,  supported  by  a  $100,000  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  is  developing  practical  quality 
control  standards  for  programmed  learning. 

The  project  evolved  from  discussions  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  field  of  programmed  learning  who  saw 
the  proliferation  of  gadgets  and  inferior  prog^rams  as 
a  threat  to  education.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  of  the  ets  Curriculum  Stud¬ 
ies  Group. 

*  *  * 

SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  WOMEN:  Increasing  col¬ 
lege  costs  are  preventing  talented  young  women 
from  attending  college,  says  the  Joint  Office  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Research  in  Washington. 

Between  1952  and  1960,  the  Joint  Office  reports, 
tuition  and  fees  to  state  residents  at  major  public 
universities  rose  more  than  71  percent.  Between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  those  dropping  out  after 
high  school  say  finances  are  a  major  stumbling  block 
to  further  study. 

(A  1957  report  of  the  National  Manpower  Council 
showed  only  25  percent  of  “talented  girls”  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.) 

Factors  discouraging  higher  education  of  women : 
inability  of  low-income  parents  to  meet  rising  col¬ 
lege  costs;  their  reluctance  to  borrow  for  a  daugh¬ 
ter’s  education ;  the  feeling  that  education  of  a  son 
is  more  important  than  that  of  a  daughter. 

The  Joint  Office  adds  that  educated  women  main¬ 
tain  our  cultural  and  civic  heritage  and  have  a  lower 
ratio  of  broken  homes. 

Meanwhile,  Radcliffe  College  will  revive  the  intel¬ 
lectual  talents  of  women  scholars  whose  careers 
were  interrupted  by  marriage  and  child-rearing. 
(More  than  200  women  applied.) 

Twenty-four  women — ^22  of  whom  are  mothers — 
will  be  enrolled  this  September  in  the  Radcliffe  In¬ 
stitute  for  Independent  Study.  The  program  has 


aroused  considerable  national  interest  and  could  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  movement  to  save  the  talents  of 
bright  women. 

Those  selected  will  receive  stipends  of  up  to 
$3,000.  Nineteen  will  study  part  time  and  independ¬ 
ently  on  projects  approved  by  members  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  faculty,  who  will  advise  and  consult  with  them. 
The  other  four  will  take  advanced  courses  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  dentistry. 

*  *  * 

NOT  UP  TO  PAR:  Most  church-related  colleges 
have  failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  today’s  world, 
asserts  a  special  report  presented  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly.  Prepared  by  an  eight-man  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Rev.  W.  Sherman  Skinner,  the 
report  was  critical  of  educational  standards  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestantism  in  general  and  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  particular. 

“We  believe  the  crisis  in  both  college  and  culture 
demands  that  the  church  take  far  more  seriously 
than  it  has  done  in  recent  years  its  responsibility  for 
higher  education,”  the  report  declared. 

If  the  education  offered  does  not  demand  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  excellence,  “it  had  better  not  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  name  of  the  church  and  the  Christian 
faith,”  the  committee  concluded. 

«  «  « 

TWO-THIRDS  REQUIRED:  The  California  Sen¬ 
ate  killed  a  proposal  aimed  at  making  it  easier  to 
gain  voter  approval  for  school  bonds. 

The  amendment,  proposed  by  Sen.  John  F.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  would  have  permitted  local  authorities  to 
lower  from  two-thirds  to  60  percent  the  majority 
vote  needed  for  approval  of  the  issues. 

The  measure  picked  up  14  of  the  27  votes  needed 
for  Senate  adoption.  To  avoid  outright  defeat,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  sent  out  the  proposal  between  sessions  to 
be  studied. 

*  «  « 

THE  REAL  THING:  Indiana  high  school  students 
who  excel  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish  will  have 
a  chance  to  study  in  France,  Germany,  and  Mexico, 
thanks  to  a  $200,000  grant  to  Indiana  University  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Beginning  next  summer,  the  University  plans  to 


BUILDINGS  &  BONDS: 
School  bond  interest  rates 
dropped  slightly  in  May  to 
3.41% ;  action  of  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  may  lower  them 
further  still  [See  Economic 
Scene,  pg.  14].  School  build¬ 
ing  cost  index  continued  to 
climb,  reaching  137.5  in  May 
(1947-49-100). 
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send  approximately  80  outstanding  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  abroad  for  summer  study  no  later  than  the 
summer  following  their  junior  year.  A  student  will 
be  chosen,  however,  only  from  a  school  that  offers 
four  years  of  instruction  in  the  language  so  he  can 
continue  his  studies  upon  return  in  the  fall. 

Indiana  University  expects  the  program  to  stimu¬ 
late  more  and  better  foreign  language  instruction  in 
the  state’s  high  schools.  It  hopes,  too,  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  will  encourage  more  students,  especially  those 
college-bound,  to  study  at  least  one  foreign  language 
thoroughly  in  high  school. 

4>  «  in 

CCC  REVIVED:  A  Youth  Conservation  Corps — ^a 
three-year,  $275  million  youth  training  program — 
has  been  proposed  to  Congress  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  one  of  three  parts  to  an  overall  young 
workers  program. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  named  Labor  Secretary  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Goldberg  to  head  the  program. 

Kennedy  said  that  of  the  26  million  new  workers 
entering  the  labor  force  this  decade,  7.5  million  will 
not  have  completed  high  school,  and  2.5  million  will 
not  have  even  finished  grade  school.  To  these  groups 
the  three-way  program  is  primarily  directed:  (1) 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  up  to  $20  a  week 
to  girls  and  boys,  16  to  22,  in  approved  on-the-job 
training  projects.  (2)  For  public  service  trainees, 
Goldberg  would  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  their  daily 
pay,  not  exceeding  $20  a  week.  (3)  Males  from  17  to 
22  would  be  accepted  for  the  ycc  camps  “to  provide 
them  with  work  training  in  a  healthful  outdoor  en¬ 
vironment.”  Trainees  would  receive  a  base  pay  of 
$70  a  month,  with  up  to  an  additional  $20  a  month 
for  special  skills. 

*  *  * 

NEW  BIOLOGY :  A  credit  course  in  the  “new  biol¬ 
ogy,”  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Learning  Resources 
Institute  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
will  appear  on  dawn  tv  this  September. 

The  course  is  designed  for  either  undergraduate 
college  credit,  graduate  credit  in  science  education, 
or  enrichment  for  gifted  high  school  students.  It 
will  consist  of  five  25-minute  lecture-demonstrations 
a  week  for  32  weeks.  Major  emphasis  will  be  on  pres¬ 
entation  of  new  content  material  in  biology. 

Dr.  Ray  Koppelman,  assistant  professor  of  bio¬ 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  be  the 
directing  national  teacher. 

«  4>  ♦ 

EDUCATION  ON  DISPLAY :  A  $2  million  Hall  of 
Education  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  1964-65 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  The  proposed  building  will 
feature  everything  from  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
to  the  School  of  Tomorrow. 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman,  dean  emeritus  of  Columbia 
College,  is  chairman  of  the  sponsoring  committee  of 
nineteen  educators,  businessmen,  and  civic  leaders. 

The  Hall  of  Education  will  consist  of  a  large  audi¬ 


torium  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  classrooms  where 
live  exhibits  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  demonstrate 
how  education  has  progressed.  The  pavilion  will  fea¬ 
ture  learning  laboratories,  electronic  libraries,  teach¬ 
ing  machines,  and  automatic  lunchrooms,  according 
to  Dr.  Carman. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI :  The  University  of  Michigan  has  au¬ 
thorized  installment  payment  of  student  fees  start¬ 
ing  this  fall.  New  plan  permits  students  to  begin 
classes  before  they  have  actually  paid  any  fees.  .  .  . 
The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  from  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  research  and  education  board  to  continue 
and  expand  training  programs  in  the  field  of  special 
education.  The  money  will  go  for  doctoral  programs 
at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  .  . .  The  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  approved  a  new  curriculum  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  nuclear  engineering. . . . 
Michigan  State  University  has  instituted  a  new  se¬ 
quence  of  courses  in  Chinese  language  and  literature 
to  meet  pressing  needs  in  government. . . .  The  latest 
Census  Bureau  report  shows  that  U.  S.  school  age 
population  increased  by  50  percent  in  the  last  decade 
while  total  population  went  up  only  18  percent.  .  .  . 
A  total  of  3,104  students  from  86  foreign  nations 
were  enrolled  at  New  York  University  during  the 
last  school  year  for  the  largest  foreign  student  en¬ 
rollment  of  any  American  institution.  India,  with 
225  students,  had  the  largest  representation. . . .  The 
New  York  State  Education  Department  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  sharp  increase  in  children 
on  curtailed  sessions  throughout  the  state.  In  the 
just-concluded  school  year,  22  percent  more  students 
were  on  reduced  class  schedules  than  in  the  1959-60 
school  year. . . .  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  last  year  received  the  largest  share  of  corporate 
donations  of  any  of  the  fifty  institutions  of  higher 
education  surveyed  annually  by  the  John  Price  Jones 
Co.,  professional  fund  raisers.  Corporate  donations 
of  $3  million  accounted  for  less  than  a  sixth  of  all 
bequests  and  g^fts  to  MIT,  however.  ...  A  new 
graduate  curriculum  which  integrates  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  medical  sciences  will  be  initiated  coopera¬ 
tively  by  three  universities  this  fall.  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  U.  of  Rochester  will 
train  students  in  advanced  engineering  subjects 
pertinent  to  research  in  biological  systems. . .  .  Bos¬ 
ton  University’s  school  of  education  has  received  a 
$178,410  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to 
conduct  an  expanded  counseling  and  guidance  train¬ 
ing  institute  for  secondary  school  teachers  during 
the  coming  academic  year.  .  .  .  Brunswick  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturer  of  classroom  furniture,  is  exhibit¬ 
ing  its  “ideal  classroom”  at  the  Turin  Centenary  Ex¬ 
hibition,  being  held  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the 
unification  of  Italy.  Open  until  October  31,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  stresses  educational  use  of  television  and  mod¬ 
ern  classroom  design  and  equipment. 
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This  chair  was  sentenced 


to  a  year  of  punishment 


,  Fast  name  in  school  furniture 
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Seal  Out 
Disintegrating 
Forces 

From  the  day  an  asphaltic  con¬ 
crete  area  is  completed,  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  distintegrating  forces — 
heat,  frost,  water,  traffic,  gaso¬ 
line,  oil,  grease,  etc.  Unless  play¬ 
grounds,  basketball  courts  and 
parking  areas,  etc.,  are  protected, 
they  will  ultimately  require  costly 
emergency  repair  or  complete 
resurfacing.  However,  these  areas 
can  usually  be  safeguarded  in¬ 
definitely  on  a  “preventive” 
maintenance  basis,  and  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  replacement  cost. 


Stal  in  asphaltic  oils  whidi  are  the 
life  of  the  pavement  and  sea/  out 
destructive  elements. 


Many  educational  administrators  have  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
Tremco  Representative  to  inspect  and  recommend  a  Tremtop  Protec¬ 
tion  System  for  such  surfaces  ...  to  detect  trouble  signs  in  the  early 
stages,  thus  avoiding  serious  costly  damage  ...  to  establish  a  specifi¬ 
cation  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  individual  area  .  .  . 
to  prepare  a  survey  and  furnish  estimated  costs  whether  the  work  is 
to  be  done  with  a  maintenance  crew  or  through  a  contractor.  Ask 
your  Tremco  Representative  for  a  sample  demonstration  —  no  obliga¬ 
tion  —  or  write  for  descriptive  literature. 


THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
10701  Shaker  Boulevard,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 


TRSmCO 


ROOFS  •  FLOORS 
FAINTING 
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CALENDAR 


JULY 

2—5,  American  College  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  sec.:  Frank 
L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2- 14,  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  NEA.  At  Glassboro,  N.  J. 
Ex.  sec.:  Margaret  Stevenson,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

3— 7,  National  Assn,  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  At  Corvallis,  Ore.  Sec.- 
treas.:  John  H.  Sweitzer,  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

3-7,  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  New  York.  Sec.-treas.:  Roy 
K.  Wilson,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

22—25,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Executive  Vice  President, 
1201  Spring  St.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

31 -Aug.  4,  American  School  Food  Serv¬ 
ice  Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
John  N.  Perryman,  P.  O.  Box  8811, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

31— Aug.  7,  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion.  At  New  Delhi,  India.  Sec.  Gen.: 
William  G.  Carr,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  AUGUST 

I  6—9,  College  and  University  Personnel 
Assn.  At  Seattle,  Wash.  Ex.  sec.:  Don- 
I  old  E.  Dickason,  809  S.  Wright  St., 

j  Champaign,  III. 

20-26,  National  Conference  of  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Educational  Administration. 
At  Berkeley,  Calif.  Sec.-treos.:  Dale 
K.  Hayes,  Teachers  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 

31— Sept.  6,  American  Psychological 
Assn.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 
John  G.  Dorely,  1333  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

SEPTEMBER 


29— Oct.  4,  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.: 
Howard  A.  Dawson,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Data  for  Delegates— Travel  on 
Pittsburgh's  unique  Monongohelo  In¬ 
cline  to  Mt.  Washington  for  o  com¬ 
plete  view  of  The  Golden  Triangle, 
Gateway  Center,  Point  Pork,  and  the 
Steel  Mills.  Other  points  of  interest: 
Aviary  Conservatory,  Allegheny  Ob¬ 
servatory,  Buhl  Planetarium,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh's  Cathedral  of 
learning.  Tours  are  conducted  (upon 
notice  in  advance)  through  H.  J. 
Heinz  (food  processing)  Plant;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  and  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  (wear 
comfortable  shoes  and  a  head  cover¬ 
ing  for  this  one). 
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Profiles  in  Power 


a  A  equal,  but  some  are 

Jr\,  more  equal  than  others,”  de¬ 
clared  The  New  Class  pig  in  Orwell's 
Animal  Farm.  This  can  be  said,  with¬ 
out  cynicism,  to  describe  the  social 
milieu  in  the  United  States.  For 
though  we  tout  ourselves  on  having 
built  a  “classless”  society  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  access  to  social  rewards,  or  pres¬ 
tige,  or  power,  is  by  no  means  equal 
among  its  members.  As  any  public 
official  can  verify,  there  are  always  a 
few  persons  w-ho  are  able  to  exert 
greatest  influence  w'ithin  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

How  this  social  power  structure 
operates  concerns  every  educational 
administrator  because  it  is  these  “in- 
fluentials”  who  exert  the  strongest 
pressures  (knowingly  or  not,  per¬ 
ceived  or  not)  upon  policy-making 
bodies  within  a  community. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  so¬ 
cial  scientists  have  studied  extensively 
the  phenomenon  of  social  prestige 
and  power.  Yet,  while  they  have 
learned  much  about  the  structure  of 
power  in  a  community  and  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  who  wield  it,  what 
is  known  appears  to  be  true  mainly 
for  the  particular  community  or  re¬ 
gion  studied;  the  wider  implications 
have  still  to  be  spelled  out. 

Basically,  the  function  of  power  in 
a  community  is  to  facilitate  or  im¬ 
pede  its  activities.  Without  some  in¬ 
fluence  binding  the  people  of  the 


By  Keith  Goldhammer,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  His  study  rests 
on  research  but  is  reported  here  as 
exposition,  without  reference  or  foot¬ 
note,  at  OVERVIEW'S  request. 


community  together  and  exerting 
leadership  over  them,  the  community 
would  not  act  or  it  w'ould  act  errati¬ 
cally. 

Community  power  stiucturr,  then, 
serves  either  to  stabilize  the  commu- 
ity  and  hold  established  social  values 
in  equilibrium,  or  to  change  in  spe¬ 
cific  and  desired  directions.  In  the 
first  case,  the  aim  of  an  entrenched 
power  group  (the  “old  guard’’)  is  to 
reduce  stimuli  for  change  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  the  second,  an  unen- 
trenched  power  group  (“young 
Turks”)  emerges  to  disrupt  the  exist¬ 
ing  social  system  and  then  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  different,  but  stable,  system. 
New  power  groups  tend  to  emerge 
when  the  “old  guard”  is  unresponsive 
to  pressures  for  change.  i 

Power  groups  and  individuals  de¬ 
velop  in  several  ways.  Sometimes 
they  emerge  from  a  particular  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  a  select  club  or 
lodge.  They  may  act  as  king-makers 
in  naming  members  of  boards  or 
candidates  for  office,  or  they  may 
themselves  become  members  of  pol¬ 
icy-making  groups  or  serve  as  com¬ 
munity  officials.  Occasionally,  power 
figures  represent  no  particular  group; 
they  are  persons  who  have  acquired 
prestige  through  birth  into  the 
“right”  families  or  outstanding  per¬ 
sonal  success.  This  gives  them  a  halo 
of  authority  on  many  issues,  even 
some  outside  the  area  of  their  com¬ 
petence.  Such  persons  may  not  con¬ 
sciously  exert  control  or  influence, 
but  do  so  anyway  because  of  their  po¬ 
sition.  As  one  school  superintendent 
said  of  such  a  jjerson  in  his  commu¬ 
nity:  “We  never  consulted  Mr.  X 
about  the  budget,  but  we  always 
drew  it  up  with  his  reactions  in 
mind.” 

There  are  several  different  com¬ 
munity  power  structures.  In  some 
small  communities  there  is  a  hier¬ 
archical  order  dominated  by  a  single 
person.  In  others,  it  is  hierarchical, 
but  domination  is  shared  by  several 
persons  who  have  formed  a  close 
consensus  on  how’  things  should  be 
run.  And  there  are  many  communi¬ 
ties  with  several  power  groups  op¬ 
erating  independently. 

Power  can  be  exerted  in  several 
ways.  Some  persons  exert  power  be¬ 
cause  they  control  instruments  of 
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Research  {continued) 

coercion — bankers  who  can  extend 
or  withhold  credit,  businessmen  who 
can  manipulate  employment,  school 
board  members  who  can  let  contracts. 
Some  exert  power  because  they  can 
influence  public  opinion — newspa¬ 
per  editors,  publishers,  broadcasters, 
anyone  who  controls  communications 
media.  Some  exert  power  because 
they  possess  knowledge  or  skill  the 
community  needs  to  solve  problems — 
physicians,  politicians,  school  super¬ 
intendents.  Some  wield  power  be¬ 
cause  they  can  dispense  social  re¬ 
wards  and  help  or  retard  a  person’s 
efforts  toward  social  advancement — 
society  leaders,  members  of  promi¬ 
nent  families,  officials  in  country 
clubs  or  lodges.  Some  persons  have 
influence  merely  because  they  are 
vocal — dissidents  who  enjoy  a  period 
(generally  brief)  of  power  just  be¬ 
cause  they  make  a  lot  of  noise. 

How  can  school  administrators 
deal  with  these  powerful  or  influen¬ 
tial  persons  and  groups?  There  are 
two  major  strategies  they  can  use  to 
effect  changes  allowed  by  the  power 
structures  of  their  communities. 

First,  they  can  try  to  broaden  the 
perspectives  of  power  groups.  Indi¬ 
viduals  are  always  susceptible  to  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  power  groups  have  been 
known  to  accept  changes  under  one 
administrator  that  they  opposed  un¬ 
der  another. 

A  second  strategy  is  to  broaden  the 
power  group  itself.  By  assisting  many 
persons  to  achieve  knowledge  of 
school  operations  and  by  helping 
them  take  an  informal  part  in  the 
policy-making  apparatus  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  school  administrators  can  as¬ 
sure  diffusion  of  power  among  many 
persons.  This  will  tend  to  block  the 
grasps  for  jx)wer  of  a  single  group. 

Above  all  else,  school  administra¬ 
tors  must  realize  they  have  a  choice 
of  backing  either  a  conservatism  that 
produces  community  stability  or  a 
progressivism  that  achieves  its  ends 
at  the  cost  of  social  conflict  before  a 
new  equilibrium  is  established.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  administrators  must  promote 
progress,  but  in  doing  so  they  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  cope  with  the 
forces  that  will  be  deployed  both  for 
and  against  them.  • 
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**No  matter  where  you  sit,  the  sound  is 
clear  with  our  Kodak  Pageant  Projector.’ 


“Frequently  in  our  Baird  Road  School  we  have 
motion  pictures  on  loan  for  assembly  programs. 
Hence  we've  provided  for  darkening  the  gym  , . . 
and  the  same  Pageant  Projectors  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  provide  ample  sound  and  screen  brilliance 
— even  though  the  gym  is  70'  x  90'.  Wherever  you 
sit,  front  row  or  back,  the  sound  is  clear  and 
pleasing.” 

In  any  room,  the  Kodak  Pageant  1 6mm  Sound 
Projector  helps  every  student  hear  the  full  range 


of  sound — from  the  highest  tones  on  the  sound 
track  to  the  low  tones  carefully  reproduced  by  the 
baffled  speaker. 

There's  plenty  of  power,  too,  for  built-in  speak¬ 
ers.  And  because  every  Pageant  is  permanently 
lubricated,  you  can  count  on  years  and  years  of 
uniriterrupted  service.  No  oiling,  ever. 

Ask  any  Kodak  AV  dealer  to  demonstrate  for 
you  or  your  school  board,  in  any  room  of  your 
school.  Or  write  for  descriptive  Bulletin  V3-22. 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector  y  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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desirable  Learning  to  avoid 
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available  American  made  parts. 
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mean  the  finest  that  can  be 
found  within  its  class.  That  is 
reputation.  When  you  sense 
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this  a  part  of  your  appraisal. 

To  insure  a  successful  purchase 
always  specify  Newcomb.  We 
will  be  more  than  happy  to 
send  you  a  complete  description 
of  any  equipment  shown 
on  this  page. 

NEWCOMB 
AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO. 
6824  Lexington  Ave. 
Hollywood  38.  Calif. 


A  teaching  tool  that  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired,  the  12  watt 
deluxe  Model  AV-IOV  has  a  9" 
dual  cone  speaker,  neon  strobe. 


Portable  combination  transcrip¬ 
tion  player/public  address  sys¬ 
tems  range  from  this  10  watt 
R-164V  to  80  watt,  4-speaker 
models. 


Easiest  to  operate  reel-to-reel 
stereo  tape  recorder  is  the  cy- 
bernetically  engineered  New¬ 
comb  SM-310  (2  track).  SM- 
310-4  (4  track). 
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80  watt  stereophonic  player/ 
p.a.  system,  the  portable  TRS- 
1680  is  endowed  with  more  fea¬ 
tures  than  many  permanent 
installations. 
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Basic  issues  face  urban 
education  as  America 
rebuilds  its  cities 


Dante  said  he  saw  Hell  “in  the  city  around  me.” 

Shelley  echoed  him :  “Hell  is  a  city  much  like  Lon¬ 
don.”  There  could  be  no  more  terrible  indictment  of  a  city 
than  this.  Dante’s  Florence  may  have  been  rich  in  art, 
Shelley’s  London  may  have  swarmed  with  jxiets,  yet  each 
was  an  inferno  to  the  sensitive  man.  Today’s  American 
city — alive  with  symphony  orchestras,  museums,  and  bril¬ 
liant  technology — is  equally  failing  as  an  environment 
for  mass  living. 

Grimy,  congested,  pocked  with  ghettos,  chocked  with 
traffic,  enveloped  in  smog,  flocked  to  by  the  socio-eco- 
nomically  underprivileged,  fled  from  by  the  comfortably- 
well-off — thus  do  our  social  historians  describe  the  plight 
of  Downtown  areas  across  this  affluent  nation. 

Whether  we  should  point  the  accusing  finger  at  the 
automobile,  or  at  City  Hall,  or  at  the  urban  realtor  isn’t 
really  the  point.  The  fact  is  that  in  cities  all  over  America, 
large  and  small.  Downtown  has  become  a  problem  area. 
And  caught  in  the  middle — squeezed,  rather — is  the 
Downtown  school. 

The  problems  of  urban  blight  have  engulfed  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  rising  tide  of  bad  housing,  abandoned 


business  blocks,  physical  neglect,  and  intolerable  conges¬ 
tion.  One  finds  this  not  only  in  the  large  cities  but  in 
older  towns  which  have  lost  industry,  in  villages  which 
have  exploded  into  sprawling  city-hood,  and  wherever 
the  hard  core  has  been  bounded  by  river,  harbor,  rail¬ 
roads,  or  other  constriction. 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  land  values  have  risen 
tremendously  while  the  rate  of  real  return  on  land  use 
has  actually  dropped.  Archaic  tax  laws  allow  benefits  to 
the  slum  owners  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  deterioration  of 
their  property.  However,  the  city  must  still  give  service  to 
these  properties,  and  the  cost  of  services  is  fast  out¬ 
running  the  cities’  ability  to  pay. 

Property  taxes  account  for  about  $7  of  every  $10  a  city 
receives.  However,  for  every  $10  a  city  receives  in  reve¬ 
nue,  it  must  pay  out  $20  in  expenses.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  local  governments  paid  out  $33 
billion,  but  only  took  in  $18  billion  during  fiscal  1960. 
Heavy  borrowing  in  the  form  of  municipal  bonds,  plus 
state  and  federal  money  (which  covered  over  half  the 
debt)  are  keeping  our  cities  in  operation.  But  the  red  ink 
can  only  be  stretched  so  far.  Human  safety — police,  fire. 
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Europe’s  Solution: 
Build  High 

The  downtown  school  in  Europe  is  bursting  out 
of  its  venerable  Gothic  and  is  growing  up.  Uni¬ 
versities  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European 
cities  are  expanding  vertically  in  keeping  with  the 
skyscraper  trend  now  general  in  Europe. 

After  the  war,  European  universities  were  fantas¬ 
tically  overcrowded;  attendance  at  lectures,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  conditional  on  just  getting  into  the  lec¬ 
ture  hall  and  the  average  hall  accommodated  only 
a  third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  a  course.  Students 
at  the  Sorbonne  still  take  turns  competing  for  a  seat 
in  packed  lecture  halls  and  sharing  their  notes  with 

I  those  outside.  The  largest  lecture  hall  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Goettingen,  built  in  1866  for  300  students  and 
never  enlarged,  is  used  today  for  800  students. 

The  immediate  postwar  trend  in  Europe  was  to  the 
suburbs — a  reflection  of  the  wartime  attitude  that 


everything,  if  possible,  should  be  dispersed  from  Down¬ 
town.  The  Sorbonne,  University  of  Rome,  and  Lon¬ 
don  University  tried  suburban  campuses  but  these  ex¬ 
periments  foundered  when  the  simultaneous  main¬ 
tenance  of  urban  and  suburban  campuses  became  too 
expensive.  (The  “split-level”  campus  proved  equally 
impractical  for  the  students,  most  of  whom  are  hobbled 
financially  to  a  subsistence  level.)  By  the  time  Euro¬ 
pean  universities  had  repaired  their  war  damage,  the 
skyscraper  trend  had  taken  hold. 

Dr.  Fitzhugh  Gerald  McElroy,  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  reminisced  about  postwar  expansion 
planning:  “European  universities  don’t  undertake  con¬ 
struction  projects  lightly.  When  we  build,  we  build 
for  eternity.  We  went  thoroughly  into  the  American 
experience  with  skyscrapers  and  tried  to  project  Euro¬ 
pean  trends  ahead  for  as  long  as  a  century.  Over  here, 
you  know,  a  century  is  just  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
We  concluded  that  the  skyscraper  was  here  to  stay, 
and  that  higher  learning— if  you  don’t  mind  the  pun — 
must  inevitably  become  skyscraper  learning.”  Dean 
McElroy  is  completing  an  18-story  structure  in  the 
heart  of  London  to  house  the  engineering  school. 

In  Paris,  the  Sorbonne  plans  a  17-story  skyscraper 


building  inspection  departments — get  first  call;  welfare 
and  education  take  what’s  left. 

Individual  land  owners  have  made  a  quick  buck, 
and  only  slowly  have  responsible  commercial  and  civic 
organizations  come  to  realize  that  this  same  quick  buck 
is  the  sure  harbinger  of  eventual  bankruptcy.  Now  the 
tide  may  be  turning.  Many  think  it’s  too  late.  But  most 
see  that  Downtown  can  still — and  must — be  saved. 

First  Step:  Urban  Renewal 

What  we’re  talking  about  is  reviving  the  city,  making 
it  a  better  place  for  people,  giving  it  a  healthy  economy, 
strengthening  its  structure — all  to  the  end  that  today’s 
Downtown  shall  not  be  like  1930’s  farm,  depriving  its 
residents  and  threatening  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  predictions  are  ominous.  About  30  million  more 
Americans  will  be  among  us  by  1970.  (U.  S.  population 
will  then  equal  the  estimated  world  population  of  Jesus’ 
time.)  Most  of  these  Americans  will  be  living  in  cities; 
about  70  percent  of  our  population  are  now  city-dwellers. 
The  suburban  rush  will  decline  proportionately;  the 
American  Statistical  Association  has  already  noted  a 
dramatic  75-percent  drop  in  the  outward  movement  of 
students  from  city  to  suburban  schools.  Although  20  mil¬ 
lion  new  homes  will  be  needed  during  the  next  decade, 
the  best  guess  of  achievement  is  10-12  million  dwellings 
by  1970,  not  enough  to  ease  city  congestion.  There  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  warn  even  the  most  conservative  plan¬ 
ners  of  Downtown  disintegration  unless  all  energies  are 
intelligently  rallied  for  action. 
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for  its  schools  of  architecture  and  of  language.  There 
are  plans  for  another  to  house  the  Institut  d’Etudes 
Politiques. 

Sorbonne  authorities  believe  skyscraper  student 
dormitories  will  also  be  needed.  Jacques  Salvet,  stu¬ 
dent  housing  administrator,  lamented,  “With  us, 
university  life  is  not  the  gay  life  it  is  in  America.  French 
students  spend  their  lives  plodding  between  classes, 
cafes,  and  tiny  rooms,  eating  subsistence  meals  in  can¬ 
teens,  and  occasionally  treating  themselves  to  a  film. 
This  poverty  does  not  make  for  real  education;  the 
obvious  solution  is  student  housing.  But  we  don’t 
have  the  money  to  experiment.  We’ve  decided  against 
moving  out  of  town  and  against  halfway  measures  in 
Paris.  We  are  going  to  expand  into  skyscrapers  and 
there  will  be  no  turning  back.” 

A  similar  decision  has  been  made  at  the  West  Ber¬ 
lin  Technical  Institute  in  Downtown  West  Berlin.  The 
institute’s  buildings  were  badly  damaged  in  the  war. 
There  had  been  discussion  of  a  move  to  the  suburbs, 
but  authorities  decided  against  this  and  its  buildings 
are  soaring  up  on  the  prewar  site. 

In  Communist  East  Berlin,  authorities  have  reached 
a  similiar  decision  for  the  University  of  Berlin.  There 


was  talk  of  constructing  satellite  campuses  in  the 
suburbs;  instead,  East  Germany  is  building  semi-sky¬ 
scrapers  on  its  present  campus. 

West  Berlin’s  fast  growing  Free  University,  founded 
after  the  city  was  divided  in  1948,  has  decided,  too, 
that  a  compact  campus  is  the  most  efficient,  even 
though — in  this  case — it  is  in  the  suburbs.  Many  of 
the  staff  would  like  to  establish  a  Downtown  campus, 
but  the  administration  has  said  no.  “Frankly,  we  would 
prefer  a  Downtown  location,”  admits  Walther  Kranz, 
one  of  the  officials,  “but  only  if  we  could  shift  the 
entire  university.  Since  we  have  started  in  the  suburbs, 
we  prefer  to  concentrate  on  development  there.” 

At  Florence,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  The 
six  nations  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
have  joined  to  establish  the  European  University.  For 
its  location  they  chose  the  Villa  Tolomei  on  a  50-acre 
site  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Romana  on  the  outskirts 
of  Florence.  New  construction  will  be  built  around  the 
villa,  in  harmonizing  architecture.  This  university  will 
be  the  exception  to  the  rule  about  Europe’s  Down¬ 
town  skyscrap>er  school :  it  has  to  be  established  on  the 
city’s  outskirts  because  there  was  no  available  Down-  -j 
town  site  large  enough  to  build  on.  — Omer  Anderson 


America  developed  a  four-point  program  for  under¬ 
developed  nations.  We’ve  built  local,  state,  and  national 
agencies  for  public  housing.  We’ve  raised  a  new  profes¬ 
sion  of  city  planners.  We’re  spending  billions  on  highway 
and  traffic  problems.  We  even  have  one  agency  studying 
the  whole  transportation  problem  (commuter  railroads, 
buses,  highways,  airports,  ferries,  bridges,  parking) .  What 
we  haven’t  yet  learned  is  how  to  fit  these  planning  ex¬ 
periences  together. 

The  goal  is  urban  renewal.  Federally-aided  renewal 
projects  were  under  way  last  January  1st  in  475  cities. 
In  103  other  cities,  renewal  studies  were  being  assisted. 
Some  1,500  smaller  communities  have  called  on  the  U.  S. 
for  aid  in  urban  renewal.  The  President  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  $2.5  billion  for  federal  assistance  to  urban 
renewal  over  the  next  four  years.  There’s  talk  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Cabinet  post  for  urban  affairs. 

But  in  none  of  these  programs  are  the  schools  closely 
tied  in.  Whether  a  school  is  to  be  the  operative  nucleus 
for  neighborhood  rebuilding  or  is  only  to  be  reasonably 
sited  to  serve  a  narrower  educational  function,  the  cen¬ 
tral  problem  is  the  same.  Close  collaboration  is  essential. 

At  the  minimum,  school  districts  can  lift  much  of  the 
purchase  price  of  expensive  Downtown  school  sites  from 
the  shoulders  of  local  property  taxpayers.  At  most,  they 
may  become  great  agents  of  genuine  renewal.  This  issue 
is  clear:  If  Downtown  is  not  to  feature  a  hopeless  herding 
of  the  deprived  and  delinquent,  nor  to  develop  a  heavy 
drain  on  municipal  services  with  a  steady  debasement  of 
property  values,  all  the  vision  and  resources  of  the  educa¬ 


tional  community — public  and  private — must  be  joined 
with  those  of  many  other  agencies. 

Coordinated  Planning 

Administrators  of  schools  and  colleges  tend  to  be  im¬ 
patient  with  the  slow-moving  planning  process.  They  in¬ 
cline  to  “go  it  alone.”  But  such  a  course  of  action  only 
compounds  the  pressures  under  which  the  Downtown 
educational  administrator  presently  functions.  Despite 
bureaucracy,  error,  special-interest  bickering,  and  other 
drawbacks,  coordinated  planning  of  Downtown  is  es¬ 
sential. 

And  this  is  where  the  schools  and  colleges  come  in. 
Educators  must  take  their  places  at  the  round  table  as 
equals  among  the  traffic  specialists,  the  transport  interests, 
the  realtors,  and  the  other  blocs  who  would  want  to  re¬ 
shape  Downtown  to  their  own  first  interests. 

Both  the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities  of  co¬ 
ordinated  planning  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
educator.  We  could  tick  off  countless  examples  of  Down¬ 
town  planning  involving  colleges  in  which  the  educator 
figured  prominently. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  grimly  dug  in  and 
fought  through  a  redevelopment  program  which  leveled 
slums  and  lifted  a  whole  environment  in  Downtown  C'hi- 
cago. 

George  Washington  University  is  carrying  out  a  38- 
block  renewal  project  in  the  “Foggy  Bottom”  section  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Temple  University  has  settled  into  the  long  uphill 
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U pper  Left:  Private  kindergarten-nursery 
school  in  Manhattan,  an  oasis  within 
high-rise  housing  {Norbert  Troller,  ar¬ 
chitect).  Above:  Garden  court  is  “in¬ 
terior  campus”  for  New  York’s  New 
School  for  Social  Research  {Mayer, 
Whittlesey  &  Glass).  Left:  Small-sited 
Lafon  School  in  New  Orleans  is  put  on 
stilts  to  create  added  playground  space 
{Curtis  &  Davis). 


effort  to  rebuild  and  expand  in  a  depressed  area  of 
Philadelphia. 

But  some  educators  are  forced  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  city’s  problem.  When  Colby  College  moved  out  of 
Waterville,  Maine,  to  a  new  campus,  the  property  it  left 
behind  became  a  blighted  Downtown  area. 

What  of  the  public  schools?  Their  record  varies,  also. 

In  New  Orleans  it  was  proposed  that  a  “school  village” 
be  built  on  the  outskirts  to  which  slum  children  would  be 
transported  every  day;  it  seemed  hopeless  to  try  to  build 
a  decent  school  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

In  Manhattan,  huge  housing  developments  have  gone 
up  on  the  sites  of  former  slums.  Some  schools  were  razed 
to  make  room  for  them;  the  schools  that  remain  are 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  new  population  pressures. 

Public  housing  has  not  always  been  the  answer.  Much 
housing  in  the  past  few  years  has  actually  w'orsened  the 
city’s  health  by  concentrating  low-income,  broken-home, 
unassimilated  people  into  huge  nests — and  by  that  very 
isolation  making  their  “acculturation,”  their  feeling  of 
identity  and  worth,  nearly  impossible.  They  are  new 
ghettos  raised  on  the  sites  of  the  old. 


A  major  problem  for  the  Downtown  public  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  brought  on  by  what  sociologists  term  “in- 
migration.”  In  many  large  northern  cities,  the  new  tide 
of  immigrants  is  from  our  own  South  and  from  Puerto 
Rico.  A  half-dozen  of  our  largest  cities  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  one-class,  one-color  centers  of  the  culturally 
deprived. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  educators  and 
their  boards  should  take  part  in  Downtown  planning — 
they  have  to.  In  the  battle  to  renew  our  crumbling  cities, 
the  intelligent  planning  of  school  and  college  facilities  is 
central.  Edward  Logue,  whose  vigor  and  imagination 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  New  Haven’s  decay,  says  that  no 
board  of  education  in  any  city  can  any  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  building  schools  without  coordinated  city 
planning. 

There  is  also  the  cost  of  the  land  itself.  Sites  can  be 
acquired,  through  planning,  for  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  alone,  the  schools  must  raise  several  millions  for 
the  same  or  compromised  sites.  With  the  growing  avail¬ 
ability  of  federal  funds,  Logue  argues,  educators  are  blind 
and  wasteful  indeed  unless  they  w'ork  w'ith  all  city  agen- 
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Above:  Student,  faculty  residence  hall-student  union  building 
on  Brooklyn  campus  of  Long  Island  University,  Officials  hope 
Downtown  campus  will  rejuvenate  surroundings;  it  is  bordered 
by  parking  lot,  Paramount  theater  of  rock  ‘n‘  roll-riot  fame, 
and  city  prison  {Tabor  &  Horowitz). 


cies  and  interests  in  urban  planning  and  renewal.  Edu¬ 
cators  must  convince  their  fellow  citizens  that  schools  are 
central  to  Downtown  planning. 

Basic  Issues  for  the  Schoolman 

Unless  school  and  college  administrators  enter  the 
planning  situation  with  a  clear  idea  of  need,  their  role 
will  be  secondary  to  those  who  have  thought  through  the 
problem  in  other  terms.  Overview  suggests  the  following 
four  issues  as  basic  to  the  educator’s  thinking  in  the  urban 
setting : 

1.  Shall  we  passively  adapt  to  the  predicted  future,  or 
try  to  shape  the  future  to  fit  our  programs? 

This  decision  permeates  all  others  on  buildings  and 
programs.  One  answer  means  building  a  school  which  can 
eventually  be  turned  over  to  commercial  interests  (to  be¬ 
come  a  store,  warehouse,  or  office  building) ,  if  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  changes.  It  may  mean  a  cut  in  maintenance 
and  operating  funds,  hoarding  the  money  against  the 
projected  moving  day.  Another  answer  may  mean  an  all- 
out  building  campaign  through  which  the  school  itself 
gives  character  to  its  neighborhood.  It  may  mean  pro¬ 


claiming  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  that  the  school  and 
its  neighborhood  will  share  the  future  together.  It  may 
mean  zoning  and  land  purchases  against  the  day  of  plant 
expansion  (and  to  prevent  commercial  encroachment). 

2.  Shall  we  transport  students  to  a  few  large  educa¬ 
tional  buildings,  or  should  we  spot  small  school  and  col¬ 
lege  plants  throughout  Downtown  as  neighborhood  sta¬ 
bilizers? 

Even  as  urban  population  totals  decline  because  of  the 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  the  absolute  number  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  continues  to  rise.  Even  as  urban  tax  revenues  decline 
because  of  the  city’s  deteriorating  social  and  fiscal  fabric, 
the  need  to  provide  decent  schools  for  more  children  be¬ 
comes  more  pressing.  'Fhe  impulse  is  to  build  a  multi¬ 
story  hive  which  mirrors  the  high-rise  housing  from  which 
the  school  draws  its  students — where  going  to  school 
means  riding  down  one  elevator  and  up  another.  Such 
educational  plants  can  bespeak  impersonality,  imperma¬ 
nence,  delinquency,  and  cultural  impoverishment.  Spot¬ 
ting  a  number  of  small  schools  may  mean  spreading  re¬ 
sources  too  thin,  weakening  necessary  controls,  and  vary¬ 
ing  quality  too  widely.  This  is  an  issue  for  which  the  terri¬ 
ble  pressures  of  immediate  economy  all  too  often  shapie 
the  answer. 

3.  Shall  we  construct,  equip,  and  staff  a  school  to  re¬ 
flect  the  standards  of  its  neighborhood,  or  shall  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  resources  according  to  need? 

A  visit  to  the  old,  scarred.  Downtown  school,  with  its 
spilling-over  classes,  its  rickety  equipment,  and  its  staff 
of  the  very  young  (and  the  very  tired)  will  show  what 
the  answer  has  always  been.  There  can  be  only  one  an¬ 
swer  to  this  issue.  Educational  standards  and  goals  are 
common  to  all  and  must  not  be  compromised  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  class  or  income.  Low-income  teachers  are  not 
right  for  children  of  low-income  parents;  cheap,  uncom¬ 
fortable  desks  are  not  right  for  children  who  sleep  in 
cheap,  uncomfortable  beds;  slogans  and  cynicism  are  not 
right  for  children  who  are  pawms  of  urban  politics.  Only 
infrequently — the  Higher  Horizons  project  of  New  York 
City,  the  attractive  schools  in  some  Chicago  de\  elopments 
— is  the  same  attention  given  to  urban  children  as  is  given 
the  children  of  the  middle-class  suburb.  The  commit¬ 
ment  here  is  awesome,  yet  it  must  be  firmly  made. 

4.  Shall  we  define  the  school  as  a  closed,  intellectual 
community  or  shall  it  join  with  other  neighborhood-serv¬ 
ing  institutions  and  agencies? 

Good  will  and  strong  conscience  are  often  ranged  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  issue.  Probably  no  pure  answer  can 
be  found;  even  locked  playgrounds  get  opened  some 
time,  branch  libraries  do  appear  within  school  or  college 
walls,  hot  lunches  and  emergency  medical  care  are  offered 
by  many  neighborhood  schools.  No  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  furnish  all  the  services  a  neighborhood  may 
need  but  does  not  have;  hobby  center,  library,  adult  re¬ 
training,  psychiatric  care,  recreation,  etc. 

Designing  the  Downtown  School 

A  look  at  most  Downtown  schools,  called  “the  forgotten 
educational  plants”  by  Progressive  Architecture,  clearly 
shows  that  the  problem  given  the  urban  architect  has  sim- 
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ply  been:  pack  in  as  many  kids  as  jxjssible.  Admittedly, 
considerations  of  the  normally  desirable  features  of  a 
school  (single-story,  landscaped  sites,  classroom  clusters) 
must  give  way  in  planning  conferences  on  the  Downtown 
school  to  the  two  problems  that  overshadow  all  others: 
scarcity  of  good  sites  and  the  high  cost  of  land. 

But  architects,  city  planners,  and  educators — the  neces¬ 
sary  triumvirate  in  any  Downtown  school  planning — are 
bringing  creative  solutions  to  the  problem.  Some  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  very  cityness  itself.  New  York  University, 
whose  bits  of  campus  are  spotted  throughout  Manhattan, 
located  its  new  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  the  city’s  financial  district  (and  Wall 
Street  executives  make  up  a  large  part  of  its  student 
body) .  New  York’s  High  School  for  the  Performing  Arts 
will  put  up  its  new  building  next  to  the  Lincoln  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  capitalize  on  the  proximity 
to  the  new  Metro{X)litan  Opera,  Philharmonic,  and  dance 
and  repertory  theaters. 

But  there  are  deeper  questions  than  location  and  these 
turn  on  the  design  of  the  school  itself. 

Shall  we  build  oases  with  a  touch  of  green  around 
them  or  shall  we  build  high-rise  towers?  The  first  solu¬ 
tion  can  produce  a  little  nursery  school  (see  photos), 
complete  with  grass  and  trees,  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan. 
It  can  produce  a  delightful  garden  court,  the  “interior 
campus”  of  New  York’s  New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Limited,  high-priced  land  is  forc¬ 
ing  the  more  frequent  choice  of  the  high-riser:  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology’s  20-story  slab  for  its 
school  of  earth  sciences;  the  brick  stacks  that  house  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  medical  research;  the  triple 
towers  resting  on  a  3-story  pedestal  that  will  house  men 
students  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Both  oasis  and 
tower  are  wedded  in  a  building  complex  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California’s  Berkeley  campus:  vertical  residence 
halls  ringed  around  a  low  recreation  court. 

Shall  we  shut  out  the  city  and  design  inward?  We  know 
much  today  about  providing  a  balanced  interior  environ¬ 
ment  through  mechanical  control  systems  for  visual,  ther¬ 
mal,  and  acoustical  comfort.  The  temptation  is  great  to 
turn  the  school’s  back  on  the  city  and  shut  out  its  in¬ 
trusions  of  noise  and  dirt. 

One  limiting  factor  to  the  inner-directed  school  is  that 
the  enclosed  building  or  campus  has  nowhere  to  grow; 
expansion,  at  best,  can  come  only  by  building  another 
such  complex.  Too,  the  very  shutting  out  of  the  outside 
may  lead  to  gradual  isolation  of  the  institution  from  its 
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city  community.  An  added  danger  is  that  decay  in  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  may  rub  ofT  on  the  Downtown  school. 
Schools  and  colleges  which  see  their  role  as  instruments 
of  community  improvement  hesitate  to  accept  the  in¬ 
ward-turning  design  solution. 

The  sharing  of  school  property  with  income-produc¬ 
ing  enterprises  has  caught  the  attention  of  some  school- 
city  planners  as  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  high-priced 
urban  sites.  Two  such  combination  buildings  are  in  the 
planning  stage  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  :  a  K-3  school  that  would  occupy  the  first  two  floors 
of  a  21 -story  apartment  building;  and  a  combined  com¬ 
mercial  high  school  and  office  building  that  would  go  up 
in  the  business  district  of  mid-Manhattan. 

Compact,  windowless,  high-rising,  or  sprawling,  the 
Downtown  school  need  not  be  ugly.  Size,  structural  com- 
pKjnents,  building  materials,  and  spatial  direction  can 
blend  together  for  as  pleasing,  albeit  different,  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  any  village  school  set  on  rolling  greensward.  The 
design  can  do  many  things  besides  house  an  educational 
enterprise.  Downtown  school  design  can  help  to  provide 
historical  continuity.  It  can  blend  new  and  old  features 
of  a  city’s  architecture.  Or  it  can  herald  the  future  with 
imaginative  plants  that  foresee  the  pattern  of  tomorrow’s 
city.  But  more  important  is  the  matter  of  human  scale. 
School  and  college  buildings  serve  people;  their  design 
should  reflect  this. 

Nation’s  Health  at  Stake 

The  problems  of  the  Downtown  school  are  not  confined 
to  the  urban  administrator.  The  plight  of  the  big  cities  is 
everybody’s  business.  Our  fourteen  large  cities  enroll 
about  a  tenth  of  America’s  school  children.  Yet  by  their 
superintendents’  estimate,  one-third  of  the  youngsters 
have  a  “limited  background.”  These  are  our  future  neigh¬ 
bors,  customers,  fellow  workers,  fellow  voters.  What  the 
schools  are  and  do,  what  kind  of  city  these  children  grow 
up  in,  matters  directly  to  every  one  of  us.  The  cities  them¬ 
selves  are  life-centers  of  our  economy  and  social  structure, 
the  seats  of  our  dioceses,  the  centers  of  our  culture.  Their 
health  is  America’s  health. 

But  the  Downtown  school  is  not  only  to  be  found  in 
Chicago  or  New  York.  It  is  in  Waterville,  in  Sioux  Falls, 
in  Provo,  in  Yakima,  Parkersburg,  Wausau,  Miami, 
Nashua  and  Bismarck,  Reno,  Corning,  Asheville,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Allentown  and  Wichita  Falls,  Cheyenne,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is  everywhere 
that  a  city  is  old  and  Downtown  is  dying,  or  is  spilling 
outward  and  Downtown’s  deserted.  It’s  Long  Island  U. 
in  Brooklyn,  Wayne  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  College,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  George  Washington,  Temple,  San  Francisco 
State — the  list  is  long. 

If  it’s  the  urban  university,  public  or  private,  a  middle- 
class  island  will  probably  be  needed  to  house  faculty  in 
a  comfortable  community.  If  it’s  the  public  school — or  the 
private  or  parochial  school,  for  that  matter — a  neighbor¬ 
hood  must  be  lifted  and  revived.  Wherever  it  is,  the 
Downtown  school  and  college  has  a  morally  important 
job —  for  itself,  for  its  neighborhood  and  community,  and 
for  the  larger  communities  of  state,  nation,  and  world.  • 
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by  Garland  Wollard 

I  READ  ONE  too  many  travel  folders,  saw  one  too  mziny 
color  slides  of  far-away  places,  heard  one  too  many 
reminiscences  of  Air  Force  companions.  The  urge  to  seek 
employment  overseas  was  too  great :  I  succumbed.  I  took 
the  superintendency  of  the  Air  Force  dependent  school 
system  in  Spain. 

Two  years  later  I’m  reading  travel  guides  instead  of 
folders  and  proudly  showing  color  slides  to  any  innocent 
guest  who  chances  to  stray  near  our  home.  And  I  have 
learned  more  about  school  administration  than  any  dozen 
stateside  experiences  could  have  taught  me. 

It  isn’t  all  travel  and  pleasure  trips  nor  is  it  a  govern¬ 
ment  plum  to  be  superintendent  of  an  overseas  school 
system.  There  have  been  as  many  emotional  experiences 
in  this  position  as  the  psychologist  can  identify. 

The  schools  I  administer  are  a  thousand  miles  apart 
and  it  takes  several  modes  of  transportation  to  supervise 
them.  One  school  is  located  on  an  island  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  air  or  boat  (the  air  force  provides  con¬ 
venient  flying  schedules  to  this  school).  I’ve  ridden  a 
night  train  for  ten  hours  to  cover  180  miles  and  driven 
a  car  two  full  days  to  reach  an  outlying  school.  The 
schools  themselves  range  from  a  two-room  rural  unit  to 
a  2,000-student  elementary  school. 

The  curriculum  is  very  much  like  that  in  stateside 
schools  of  similar  size,  p>erhaps  more  encompassing  than 
the  average.  It  is  an  American  school  district  transplanted 
across  4,000  miles  of  water.  The  students,  of  course,  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  American  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  are  assigned  to  tours  of  duty  here. 

My  day  starts  with  a  twenty-mile  drive  to  the  office 
which  is  located  on  an  air  base  outside  Madrid.  As  a 
member  of  the  headquarters  section  on  the  commander’s 
staff,  I  must  attend  briefings  and  conferences  and  keep 
up  on  matters  pertaining  to  military  operation  and  plan¬ 
ning.  My  colleagues  are  hardworking  and  serious  officers. 
At  0830  everyone  is  on  the  job  and  at  1730  (5:30  p.m.) 


Dr.  Wollard  is  superintendent  of  the  Air  Force  dependent 
school  system.  Sixteenth  Air  Force,  which  is  headquartered 
in  Madrid.  He  last  visited  the  states  in  March  to  attend  the 
AASA  convention  in  Philadelphia. 


the  majority  of  the  staff  is  still  at  work.  The  end  of  the 
work  day  finds  us  driving  our  twenty  miles  back  to  our 
families — with  our  heads  full  of  problems  just  like  our 
stateside  colleagues.  But  our  problems  are  not  quite  the 
same  because  the  business  of  recruiting  teachers,  con¬ 
structing  school  plants,  projecting  student  populations, 
and  obtaining  supplies  and  equipment  is  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  in  an  overseas,  military  operation. 

First  of  all,  the  success  or  failure  of  our  school  program 
depends  upon  our  correctly  projecting  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  three  years  ahead.  I  have  learned  from  other  over¬ 
seas  administrators  of  the  many  methods  employed  to 
arrive  at  the  magic  number  of  expected  students.  My  sys¬ 
tem  is  quite  simple :  I  take  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  one  grade  level  and  project  it  to  the  next.  This  method 
is  adequate  if  the  rate  of  jiersonnel  change  is  small.  It 
could  be  a  comedy  of  errors  if  there  should  be  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  rotation. 

Every  aspect  of  the  school  operation  depends  on  this 
enrollment  projection — the  number  of  teachers  to  employ, 
the  amount  of  equipment  to  purchase,  the  number  of 
classrooms  to  provide,  and  pupil  transportation  to  sched¬ 
ule.  All  of  this  must  be  determined  at  least  eight  months 
before  the  start  of  a  new  school  year.  If  one  is  short  of 
teachers,  textbooks,  or  desks,  it  is  no  easy  problem  to  get  a 
quick  replacement;  it  could  take  the  entire  school  year. 

Next  we  recruit  the  teachers.  This  is  a  fifty-week  func¬ 
tion  that  begins  in  October.  In  other  words,  about  two 
weeks  out  of  the  year  we  aren’t  in  the  recruitment  busi¬ 
ness.  After  we’ve  determined  the  number  of  students  ex¬ 
pected  in  each  grade  level,  we  apply  our  formula  of  one 
teacher  per  twenty-five  elementary  pupils  and  eight  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  first  100  secondary  students  plus  one  teacher 
for  every  twenty-five  more.  (Our  current  staff  numbers 
329.)  There  is  no  provision  for  sf>ecial  teachers  of  art, 
music,  handicapped,  etc.,  so  we  narrow  our  pupil-teacher 
ratio  to  include  these  teachers  on  our  rolls.  We  make 
a  detailed  written  justification  to  the  manpower  division 
for  authority  to  employ  the  number  of  teachers  considered 
essential  to  operate  the  schools.  This  often  requires  a  trip 
to  the  Pentagon  to  prove  the  need  but  eventually  one  gets 
the  authority. 

In  late  winter  it’s  off  to  the  states  to  find  and  hire  these 
teachers.  For  six  weeks,  teams  of  Air  Force  recruiters  fly 
to  centers  around  the  U.  S.  to  interview  young  (and  not- 
so-young)  teaching  hopefuls.  Each  recruiter  has  with  him 
a  standard  survey  form,  provided  by  the  Office  of  Over¬ 
seas  Employment  Branch  (oeb),  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
rating  a  candidate  receives  is  based  on  the  recruiter's  own 
likes  and  dislikes.  One  may  probe  for  brain  waves  while 
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another  classifies  by  the  turn  of  the  ankle,  but  it  is  a 
serious  task  and  there  have  been  few  misjudgments. 

Finally,  tired,  travel-sick,  and  lugging  a  suitcase  full  of 
dirty  shirts,  the  recruiters  file  back  to  tbe  oeb  in  tbe 
capitol  city.  Here,  under  the  wing  of  oeb  personnel,  the 
recruiters  select,  sort,  bargain,  steal,  and  debate  over  the 
candidates.  Lists  are  prepared,  alternates  are  selected,  pa¬ 
pers  are  filed,  and  out  go  the  messages  of  cheer  to  the 
fortunate  selectees.  By  the  time  the  recruiter  has  returned 
to  his  post,  telegrams  are  already  arriving  to  say  that  the 
attractive  young  candidate  so  eager  to  work  overseas  has 
decided  to  stay  home  and  get  married,  and  the  teacher 
who  said  she  was  going  to  stay  telegraphs  that  she  has 
decided  to  resign  after  all.  But  these  upsets  are  righted  by 
an  equal  number  (hopefully)  of  messages  from  teachers 
who  had  resigned  and  planned  to  go  home  at  the  end  of 
the  year  saying  they  changed  their  minds  and  want  to 
stay. 

After  school  projections  and  teacher  recruitment 
L  comes  the  problem  of  supplies  and  equipment.  De¬ 
cide  in  November  what  is  needed  for  the  next  September. 
If  the  new  school  principal  reported  for  duty  in  August, 
chances  are  he  hasn’t  the  foggiest  idea  of  what  he  has  on 
inventory.  So  with  his  teachers  yet  to  arrive  and  his  wife 
homesick,  he  too  runs  the  gamut  of  emotions. 

Somehow,  requests  are  listed,  the  budget  is  defended, 
and  purchase  orders  are  placed  in  March.  By  July,  the 
base  supply  officer  is  threatening  mayhem  if  the  school 
people  don’t  claim  all  those  damn  pickled  cats  and  fish 
that  are  stinking  up  his  warehouse.  Off  we  go  with  re¬ 
newed  energy  to  open  crates  and  find  what  surprise 
goodies  have  been  shipped  to  us. 

Military  regulations  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of 
equipment  and  supplies  used  in  our  schools.  During  ad¬ 
ministrators’  meetings  on  procurement,  the  language  is 
larded  with  militaryese — supplies  are  either  ual’s,  sloe’s, 
ecl’s,  or  non-expendables.  The  ual  (Unit  Authorization 
List)  is  a  catalog  of  equipment  supplied  for  the  military 
which  the  schools  may  order  if  it  can  be  adapted  to  their 
use — desks  and  filing  cabinets,  for  example.  Materials 
tagged  SLOE  (Special  List  of  Equipment)  are  those  pe¬ 
culiar  to  school  needs — -chemicals,  bulletin  boards,  sand 
boxes,  or  any  piece  of  equipment  which  would  not  nor¬ 
mally  be  used  by  the  military.  The  ecl  (Equipment  Com¬ 
ponent  List)  determines  how  much  of  any  one  item  may 
be  authorized  within  a  given  school.  For  example,  the 
ECL  says  one  trombone  per  school.  This  creates  a  head¬ 
ache  for  the  school  that  has  a  100-piece  band  and  needs 
six  trombones,  for  it  may  take  a  year  to  have  the  ecl 
changed  to  provide  the  additional  trombones. 

The  budget  for  purchase  of  our  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  is  part  of  the  money  allocated  for  the  operation  of 
our  overseas  bases.  This  means  that  the  school  budget  is 
in  competition  with  all  other  military  agencies  whose 
equipment  priority  may  be  higher  than  the  schools’.  And 
it  can  result  in  a  last-minute  cancellation  of  orders  and  in 
turn  force  us  to  revise  curriculums  or  schedules.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  uncommon  for  certain  supplies  to 
come  in  exceedingly  large  quantities  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 


son.  In  one  school  I  now  have  on  inventory  an  excess  of 
400  baseball  bats.  In  another  I  have  ten  dozen  right- 
handed  baseball  gloves.  These  will  not  be  thrown  away 
but  redistributed  to  other  schools  so  that  no  money  will 
have  been  wasted. 

We  do  have  school  boards  in  our  overseas  schools  but 
they  are  advisory  only;  they  have  no  authority  to  make 
regulations.  This  results  in  the  superintendent  being  both 
a  chief  state  school  officer  and  a  one-man  school  board. 
Our  boards  are  selected  by  the  base  commanders  and 
usually  the  persons  appointed  represent  a  division  within 
the  military  organization.  For  example,  we  always  have 
a  chaplain,  a  base  provost  marshal  representative  (which 
doesn't  preclude  excess  disciplinary  problems) ,  and  a 
representative  from  the  engim*ering  division.  This  break¬ 
down  is  based  on  the  theory  that  representatives  from 
these  divisions  are  in  a  jxisition  to  assist  the  schools  should 
the  need  arise. 

School  boards  meet  once  each  month  and  the  chair¬ 
man,  a  ranking  officer,  follows  an  agenda  submitted  by 
the  school  principal  and  members  of  the  board.  The 
board  is  in  effect  a  liaison,  a  communication  link,  betw'een 
the  school  and  the  community.  This  may  sound  ideal,  but 
actually  most  of  tbe  meetings  take  up  only  minor  prob¬ 
lems  of  transportation,  building  maintenance,  or  supplies 
and  give  little  time  to  curriculum  or  faculty  or  school 
morale.  Operating  a  school  system  without  a  board  of 
education  may  have  its  advantages,  but  a  superintendent 
feels  less  secure  when  he  knows  he  must  approve  all  school 
policies  and  then  stand  alone  in  their  defense  in  case  of 
emergency  or  conflict. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  are  as  much  of  a  problem  overseas 
as  in  the  states.  Our  schools  range  from  modern  fa¬ 
cilities  designed  for  teaching  to  converted  farm  houses. 
Few  permanent  school  buildings  are  put  up,  though,  be¬ 
cause  overseas  military  bases  are  usually  considered  tem¬ 
porary.  One  member  of  my  staff  devotes  full  time  to 
schoolhouse  design  and  conversion  of  private  dwellings  to 
classroom  use. 

We  have  found  that  children  learn  just  as  well  in  con¬ 
verted  classrooms  but  that  administrative  problems  in 
them  increase  threefold:  there  are  more  discipline  prob¬ 
lems,  lower  teacher  morale,  and  greater  teacher  turnover. 
Apparently,  our  teachers  teach  just  as  well  in  these  con¬ 
verted  schools  but  they  have  to  work  harder  to  make  the 
classrooms  attractive  and  conducive  to  good  learning. 

I  could  repiort  volumes  of  anecdotes — humorous,  sad, 
tragic,  and  foolish — about  my  overseas  experiences.  There 
are  red-tape  regulations,  policy  letters,  misplaced  filing 
cabinets,  bouncing  checks.  There  are  teachers  who  never 
travel  beyond  the  school  during  their  stay  and  there  are 
teachers  who  never  get  back  on  Monday  because  they 
went  too  far — traveling  that  is. 

But  around  comes  June  and  we  are  sad  to  see  them 
leave,  happy  to  see  the  school  doors  close,  and  busy  getting 
ready  for  the  fall  opening.  Then,  with  my  wife  and  three 
children,  I  grab  the  travel  guides,  gas  coupons,  and  life 
savings  and  head  out  for  parts  unknown.  And  we’re  get¬ 
ting  quite  a  collection  of  color  slides.  • 
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U.8.  Scbools  in  Oernany 

By  Don  A.  Nolder,  HQ,  U.  S.  Army 
Dependents'  Education  Group,  Germany 

More  than  40,000  children  of  American  servicemen 
stationed  in  Germany  are  being  taught  in  U.S. 
Army-operated  schools.  These  schools  are  part  of  a  vast 
education  system  for  dependents  of  all  military  personnel; 
its  total  worldwide  enrollment  is  73,500. 

The  Anny's  schools  in  Germany  have  administrative 
offices  in  Karlsruhe  near  the  Rhine.  They  are  part  of  an 
area  system  of  Army-run  schools  that  extends  over 
France,  Italy,  and  Ethiopia.  The  141-school  system  pro¬ 
vides  instruction  in  grades  1  through  12  for  nearly  60,000 
children.  The  system  has  twenty-one  high  schools  (all 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Secondary 
.Schools  and  Colleges),  twenty-two  junior  high  schools, 
and  ninety-eight  elementary  schools.  Many  of  the  schools 
have  high  individual  enrollments:  last  year  the  high 
school  in  Munich  had  1 ,069  students  and  the  two  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  had  a  combined  enrollment  of  2,582. 


View  from  the  famous  Frauenkirche  Cathedral  near  the 
1 ,000-student  Army  dependent’s  high  school  in  Munich. 


.About  3,000  American  teachers  with  at  least  two  years 
of  teaching  experience  staff  the  schools.  In  addition,  the 
.Army  hires  about  500  “native’’  teachers  to  give  daily 
foreign  language  instruction.  All  schools  use  the  latest 
.American  textbooks  and  are  equipped  with  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  stateside  instructional  equipment,  such  as  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  • 


Children  of  American  servicemen  use  model  and  skeleton  of 
human  body  in  biology  class  at  the  high  school  in  Karlsruhe. 


.Map  and  slate-surface  globe  get  good  use 
in  a  fourth-grade  classroom  in  Germany. 


.Mercedes  bus  transports  students  to  classes  in  the  new  Army- 
operated  high  school  for  dependents  in  Augsburg,  S.  Germany. 
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Langston 

This  spring,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  Langston  Hughes  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  an  artist  in 
America:  election  to  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  A  graduate  of  Lincoln  University,  Hughes,  like 
many  of  his  fellow  writers,  went  through  a  “soaking-up” 
period  as  a  seaman  on  voyages  to  Europe  and  Africa  and 
as  a  sometime  resident  of  Mexico,  France,  and  Italy.  He 
now  lives  in  New  York  City  writing  books,  television  and 
film  scripts,  and  his  first  love — poetry.  Among  his  best- 
known  works:  Shakespeare  in  Harlem,  the  humorous 
“Simple”  stories,  lyrics  for  the  Kurt  Weill-Elmer  Rice 
musical  Street  Scene,  and  Famous  American  Negroes.  He 
has  taught  writing  at  Atlanta  University  and  been  poet- 
in-residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago  laboratory 
school.  Overview’s  concluding  conversation  in  this  series 
will  be  with  Composer  Norman  Dello  Joio  next  month. 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  high  school  student,  English  teachers 
limited  the  study  of  literature  pretty  much  to  the 
“Old  Masters” — Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow. 
But  I  was  lucky.  My  English  teacher  at  Central  High  in 
Cleveland  (Miss  Ethel  Weimer — I  remember  her  well) 
liked  the  modern  poetry  of  our  own  day  and  time.  We 
read  Sandburg,  Millay,  Masters,  and  other  American 
poets  who  wrote  of  the  things  we  knew  about;  we  could 
identify  their  poetry  with  our  lives.  (It  was  in  Miss 
Weimer’s  class  that  I  began  to  take  pioetry  seriously.) 

Good  literature  that  relates  to  the  student’s  own  life 
can  be  a  powerful  creative  stimulus  to  a  young  person. 
But  after  the  creative  stimulus  is  quickened,  there  comes 
the  harder  job  of  learning  (or  teaching)  how  to  write. 
I  don’t  think  schools  need  to  set  up  special  courses  on 
writing.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  “writing  courses” 
as  such,  but  good  writing  should  be  expected  in  every 
course.  Creative  expression  doesn’t  belong  solely  to  the 
English  department.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
express  themselves  well,  and  creatively,  in  all  their  work. 
Looking  back,  I  can  remember  sociology  and  French 
teachers  who  stimulated  me  as  much  as  anyone  to  express 
myself  better.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  faults  in  teaching  English  has  been  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  “write  like”  Poe  or  “like”  Words- 
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Hughes  on  Writing 


worth.  This,  of  course,  is  wrong.  Those  writers  were  great 
because  they  wrote  like  themselves  and  employed  the 
fonns  and  meters  that  were  right  for  what  they  wanted  to 
say  at  the  time  that  they  said  it.  There  are  no  “correct” 
forms  in  writing;  each  person  must  choose  his  own.  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  stimulate  the  individual  to 
create  freely  and  individually — regardless  of  the  great 
models  of  the  past  or  present. 

Actually,  the  younger  the  student,  the  easier  it  is  for 
him  to  express  himself.  My  experiences  at  the  lab  school 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  proved  this  to  me.  The 
youngest  children  were  freest  and  most  excited  at  the 
idea  of  expressing  themselves,  and  so  they  expressed  their 
thoughts  in  more  exciting  ways  than  older  students  did. 
They  didn’t  imitate  favorite  models  at  that  age  simply 
because  they  didn’t  have  any  yet. 

If  children  wait  to  start  writing  in  high  school  they’re 
apt  to  be  too  inhibited  to  write  freely.  Their  work  will 
read  like  Housman  or  Millay  or  somebody  else  they’ve 
just  read.  If  they  don’t  start  writing  until  college,  they’ll 
try  to  be  young  T.  S.  Eliots  or  Dylan  Thomases. 

I  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  a  graduate  creative  writ¬ 
ing  class  I  taught  for  the  English  department  at  Atlanta 
University.  Many  of  the  students  were  so  intrigued  with 
the  writers  they  admired  that  they  couldn’t  shake  loose 
from  those  styles.  .  .  . 

Encouraging  creative  expression  in  student  writing  is 
an  art  in  itself.  Miss  Weimer  had  it  and  she  inspired  a 
number  of  her  students  to  go  on  to  writing  careers.  She 
wasn’t  a  writer  herself — just  an  English  teacher — but  she 
had  that  rare  gift  of  enthusiasm.  She  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  in  class  and  imparted  the  excitement  of  being 
able  to  express  one’s  self.  She  was  always  sympathetic  to 
our  problems  (personal  ones,  too,  I  remember,  as  well  as 
literary)  and  constantly  marvelled  at  the  better  things 
we  did.  She  made  us  feel  excited  at  having  said  something 
original  at  all! 

This  is  as  far  as  the  teacher  should  try  to  go.  She  should 
encourage  her  students  to  the  point  that  they  can  express 
themselves  freely  and  genuinely,  but  she  shouldn’t  try  to 
make  professional  writers  out  of  them.  Instead,  when  a 
student  comes  along  who  shows  real  talent,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  spot  it  and  direct  him  to  professional 
guidance. 


Guidance  of  this  kind  could  be  provided  by  a  poet-in¬ 
residence  or  a  professional  writer  on  the  faculty.  This  is 
the  “living  presence”  which  can  be  uniquely  helpful  to 
the  young  writer — if  the  man  is  carefully  selected,  vocal 
and  friendly,  and  not  too  withdrawn  (poets  are  often 
shy,  non-verbal  people) .  Possibly  he  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  at  all  but  just  be  “available”  to  students. 

A  poet-in-residence  could  be  valuable  for  all  grades, 
kindergarten  on  up.  At  the  Chicago  lab  school  I  sat  with 
kindergarteners  who  hadn’t  yet  learned  to  read  or  write. 
They’d  make  up  stories  and  I’d  take  them  down  and 
some  of  them  turned  out  to  be  charming.  Even  in  ad¬ 
vanced  seminars,  the  fact  of  my  being  poet-in-residence 
there  stimulated  a  lot  of  writing  activity,  quite  a  bit  of 
it  good.  .  .  . 

Another  thing  that  the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  is 
that  the  writer  doesn’t  develop  separately  from  other 
artists.  All  the  arts  are  interrelated.  I  remember  a  number 
of  students  at  Central  High  who  were  undecided  then 
about  which  art  form  they  should  pursue.  One  girl  con¬ 
centrated  on  writing  at  that  time  but  went  on  to  become 
a  fine  graphic  artist.  There  is  no  question  but  that  her 
writing  helped  her  discover  how  she  really  wanted  to  ex¬ 
press  herself  in  her  life’s  work. 

The  school’s  function,  then,  is  to  provide  the  means 
for  self-discovery  through  self-expression.  Actually,  the 
school  can  do  more  in  this  respect  than  any  other  agency 
in  the  community — including  the  family.  The  school  is 
frequently  the  only  place  where  young  people  can  express 
themselves  freely  and  creatively. 

In  that  respect  the  schools  can  do  one  thing  more: 
provide  a  publishing  outlet.  Every  secondary  school 
should  have  a  magazine  or  paper  in  which  students  can 
see  their  own  writing  in  print.  This  has  the  value  of  both 
criticism  and  encouragement.  My  first  stories  were  printed 
in  my  high  school  magazine;  just  reading  them  there 
stimulated  me  to  get  them  published  elsewhere. 

Creative  writing,  I  must  add,  is  not  an  easy  way  to 
make  a  living.  But  even  if  it  were,  schools  should  not 
think  it  is  their  responsibility  to  turn  out  batches  of  “crea¬ 
tive  writers”  every  year.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
schools’  responsibility  is  to  train  young  people  to  express 
themselves  genuinely  so  that  they  may  communicate  bet¬ 
ter  with  their  fellow  man.  • 
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For  years,  ad\'ocates  of  audio-visual  instruction  have 
looked  to  the  day  when  their  entire  battery  of  sight 
and  sound  equipment  might  be  combined  into  a  simple 
system  and  controlled  by  the  push  of  a  single  button.  Now 
with  the  multiple-image  screen  and  automated  program¬ 
ming — two  advances  in  educational  technology — the  day 
has  arrived. 

The  advances  are  the  brainchildren  of  the  Tele- 
PrompTer  Corporation,  inventors  of  the  television 
prompting  machine  of  that  name  (affectionately  dubbed 
the  “idiot  box”  by  TV  people).  The  new'  system,  tagged 
“TeleMation,”  automates  and  integrates  slide,  motion 
picture,  filmstrip,  and  overhead  projectors;  tape  and 
public  address  sound  systems;  and  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion.  Those  who  have  used  the  system  are  enthusiastic 
and  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  their  praise. 

Focal  point  of  the  new  system  is  the  large  multiple- 
image  screen  which  handles  the  simultaneous  projection 
of  three,  four,  five,  or  more  pictures.  Demonstrating  virtu¬ 
ally  complete  audio-visual  versatility,  the  system’s  projec¬ 
tion  equipment  can  be  manipulated  to  display  color  and 
black-and-white  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  television 
simultaneously  on  separate  sections  of  the  screen.  (The 
effect  is  similar  to  looking  at  a  page  of  pictures  in  Life  or 
Look  magazine.)  In  addition,  a  picture  can  be  moved 
from  one  section  of  the  screen  to  another,  for  emphasis  or 
clarity.  The  system  also  permits  instantaneous  recall  of 

Automation  makes  possible 
a  total  a-v  package 
which  the  instructor 
controls  from  his  podium 


pictures  flashed  on  the  screen  earlier.  Another  imp)ortant 
feature  is  the  capacity  for  simultaneous  viewing  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  enlargements  of  its  details.  (For  example,  an  art 
instructor  can  show  a  slide  of  the  Mona  Lisa  and  next  to 
it  add  enlarged  details  of  her  hands  and  face.)  All  pictures 
may  be  changed  at  once,  but  this  is  rarely  done  because 
of  the  undesirable  visual  shock  it  produces. 

Rear-screen  projection  is  used  to  eliminate  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  projection  machines  and  to  enable  instructors 
to  point  out  picture  details  without  casting  shadow's  on 
the  screen.  Although  such  backstage  versatility  implies  a 
vast  projection  space  and  potential  chaos,  TelePrornpTer 
has  come  up  with  a  type  of  automation  that  seems  to 
eliminate  these  problems. 

TelePrornpTer,  after  ten  years  of  research,  has  de¬ 
veloped  “TeleMation,”  the  electronic  control  system  that 
has  made  possible  the  highly  centralized  and  flexible  use 
of  audio-visual  equipment.  “TeleMation”  (a  word  coined 
by  TelePrornpTer)  is  the  pre-set  programming  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials.  Serving,  in  effect,  as  an  electronic  “stage 
manager,”  it  automatically  changes  slides,  cues  movie 
projectors  and  tape  recordings,  dims  and  brightens  lights, 
draw's  curtains,  and  activates  and  adjusts  a  myriad  of 
special  effects. 

Key  to  the  “TeleMation”  system  is  the  Sequence  Se¬ 
lector.  It  passes  on  instructions — punched  out  on  a  strip 
of  paper  that  runs  through  it — to  the  “TeleMation”  chan¬ 
nels  controlling  the  audio-visual  and  other  equipment. 
The  Sequence  Selector  can  be  paced  by  push  button  or 
other  controls. 

The  efficacy  of  TelePrompTer’s  multiple-image  screen 
and  “TeleMation”  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  use  in 
education  and,  particularly,  in  tbe  armed  forces.  Always 
a  keen  proponent  of  a-v  training  aids,  tbe  Army  was  the 
first  to  use  the  TelePrornpTer  system  extensively.  When 
the  guided  missile  program  was  given  priority  after  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I,  the  Army  turned  to  automated 
audio-visual  aids  to  whip  together  a  staff  of  urgently- 
needed  missile  technicians. 

At  the  Army's  guided  missile  school  at  Redstone  Arse¬ 
nal,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  missilemen  were  trained  with  the 
new  TelePrornpTer  system.  (Special  equipment  was  also 
developed  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  the 
Philco  Corp)oration.)  TelePrornpTer  was  responsible  for 
the  writing,  editing,  and  direction  of  all  educational  ma¬ 
terials  at  Redstone.  During  the  training  of  several  groups 
of  missilemen,  the  Army  made  a  careful  study  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  automated  a-v  system  and  found  that 
the  TelePrornpTer  system  cut  training  time  by  25  to  30 
percent.  In  addition,  the  Army  found  that  students 
trained  with  the  multiple-image  screen  and  “TeleMation” 
often  equaled  or  excelled  students  »vho  had  better  basic 
abilities  but  were  trained  with  conventional  a-v  materials. 

Encouraged  by  the  Army’s  success,  education  is  also 
exploring  the  use  of  audio-visual  automation.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  several  schools  committed  to 
extending  their  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  began  using  a 
$33,000  TelePrornpTer  system  in  January.  First  to  use 
the  new  system  was  Dr.  Michael  B.  Petrovich,  professor 
of  Russian  history.  Petrovich’s  students,  after  entering 
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class  to  the  strains  of  Tchaikovsky’s 
1812  Overture,  listened  and  watched 
as  he  described  the  semester’s  work. 
Using  only  a  lectern  push-button, 
Petrovich  flashed  maps  and  pictures 
onto  a  three-section  screen.  Through¬ 
out  the  ensuing  semester,  he  used 
many  color  slides  and  movies  to  give 
his  students  a  close-up  of  Russia. 

Paul  V\^  Eberman,  associate  dean 
of  the  university’s  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  says,  “We  are  attempting  to 
make  large-group  lectures  as  effective 
as  possible  and  to  explore  a  variety 
of  uses  for  audio-visual  Equipment  in 
the  classroom.”  He  said  that  six 
classes,  with  a  total  of  600-800  stu¬ 
dents,  are  scheduled  to  be  taught 
with  the  aid  of  “TeleMation”  this 
coming  fall.  Professor  John  Guy 
Fowlkes,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Improvement  Program,  says,  “The 
system  has  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions;  but  we  will  continue  to  evalu¬ 
ate  it  on  several  levels  in  an  effort  to 
determine,  among  other  things,  its 
effectiveness  in  improving  factual 
learning  and  interpretive  power.” 

The  outlook  is  bright  for  constantly 
increasing  the  use  of  “TeleMated” 
audio-visual  systems  in  education  and 
industry.  Rensselaer  Polytechnical  In¬ 
stitute  now  has  a  system  operating; 
Chicago  Teachers  College  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  begin  installation 
of  one  later  this  year.  In  addition, 
TelePrompTer  is  consultant  for  pro¬ 
posed  systems  at  the  University  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  and  the  University  of 
'I'exas.  Several  other  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  also  using  less  complex 
“TeleMation”  systems,  or  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  comprehensive  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  how  automated  audio  visual 
aids  can  be  most  effectively  used  in 
teaching. 

Irving  B.  Kahn,  president  of  Tele¬ 
PrompTer,  believes  that  automated 
group  communications  “is  a  new 
world — literally  a  new  frontier — with 
possibilities  we  are  only  beginning  to 
imagine.”  (In  his  company’s  tradi¬ 
tion  of  inventing  words  as  well  as 
equipment,  Mr.  Kahn  calls  his  field 
“communitronics.” )  Despite  the 
word-marriages  used  to  label  it,  the 
TelePrompTer  approach  to  a  simpli¬ 
fied,  automatic  a-v  system  using  many 
kinds  of  equipment  does  bear  close 
watching  by  educators.  • 


HOW  IT  LOOKS:  A  sample  15-second,  multiple-image 
sequence  from  a  contemporary  history  class  using  Tele¬ 
PrompTer  system.  Kinescope  of  Kennedy  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  is  featured;  lateral  screens  have  additional  slides, 
programmed  by  instructor  to  emphasize  portions  of 
speech.  Instructor’s  voice  on  prerecorded  tape  can  be 
cued  in  to  identify  slides  when  necessary.  Total  screen 
area  here  would  be  14x18  feet.  Complete  speech  {26 
minutes)  could  be  automated  or  cued  by  buttons  at  in¬ 
structor’s  lectern.  Photos  used  through  courtesy  CBS-TV. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  the  response  of  the  school  public 
relations  officer  when  the  public  reads  school  news 
items  in  the  local  newspaper  like  the  ones  reproduced 
here?  Should  he  apologize  that  there  are  always  a  few 
off-beats  on  any  campus  and  don’t  judge  a  barrel  by  one 
rotten  apple?  Should  he  try  to  hush  up  the  incident  by 
explaining  that  the  matter  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
proper  authorities  who  prefer  not  to  comment  until  all 
details  have  been  looked  into?  Should  he  turn  his  back 
on  the  issue  altogether  and  send  out  a  volley  of  dispatches 
on  the  success  of  the  school’s  athletic  teams  and  the  at- 
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Students  Nix 
Loyalty  Oaths 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.— Five  city 
high  sch<*«)l  stisdents  have  refused 
on  grounds  of  conscience  to  sign 
the  student  loyalty  oath  which  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of 
the  board  of  etiuiation,  said  that 
niore  than  thirty  itersons  have  re¬ 
quested  to  speak  on  the  contrt>- 
versial  oath  issue  at  the  Izard’s 
next  regular  meeting.  He  said  it  may 
be  necessary  to  p<»stponc  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  a  later  date  to  give  every¬ 
one  a  "fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard." 

Edward  F.  Burns.  16,  spokesman 
for  the  stuefents,  objected  to  the 
p*>sfp<»ncn'!ent  of  the  hearing.  He 
said  students  who  had  intended  to 
sfscak  against  the  oath  would  be 
leaving  town  or  starting  summer 
jobs  after  this  week. 


CaH  Teacher  Red 

DARTMOirrH,  Mass. —  Roger 
de  Hayes,  .^S-year-old  Dartmouth 
high  school  social  science  teacher, 
has  been  accused  of  "subversive 
teaching”  by  a  group  of  parents. 

Critics  said  de  Hayes  has  shown 
bias  against  capitalism  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  his  classes. 
They  particularly  «>bjevted  to  a 
question  he  had  put  to  his  students. 
It  was: 

"If  you  were  a  Cuban,  what 
svould  ytHi  think  of  Fidel  Castro?” 

The  Dartmouth  schtMtl  commit¬ 
tee  said  it  has  no  evidence  against 
de  Hayes  which  wtuild  "indicate  any 
unAmerican  activities  nr  Com¬ 
munist  affiliation.”  But  the  cum- 
mitiec  said  it  would  thoroughly 
investigate  the  general  content  of 
de  Hayes'  teaching  methods  and 
then  "decide  what  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken.” 


Score  Rutgers 
On  Bid  to  Mr.  K 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J.— Five 
students  and  the  president  of  Rut¬ 
gers  I'nisersity  became  embroiled 
in  a  side  issue  of  the  "cold  war” 
tixlay. 

The  students  had  tried  to  ex¬ 
tend  an  invitation  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  speak  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  became  the  targets  of  crit¬ 
icism  from  state  legislators,  vet- 
eran.s,  and  other  Rutgers  students. 

Critics  also  attacked  Dr.  Mason 
W.  Gross,  university  president,  for 
not  vetoing  the  proposed  Krush¬ 
chev  invitation.  Dr.  Gross  h.as  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  students  seek  per¬ 
mission  fntm  the  State  Department 
beftire  asking  Mr.  K  to  the  campus. 

Rred  for  Keeping 
Mum  on  Memberships 

LITTLE  ROCK.  Ark. —Two 
Arkansas  teachers  swore  they  had 
never  been  members  of  any  sub¬ 
versive  organization,  listed  their 
professional  memberships,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  answer  any  questions  schtxtl 
I  authorities  might  ask.  They  re¬ 
fused  |o  do  more  and  were  fired. 

Max  Carr,  associate  professor  of 
music  at  the  I'niversity  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  Fmest  T.  Ciephardt,  print- 
:  ing  instructor  at  Little  Rock  Cen¬ 
tral  High  Schtxd.  challenged  the 
state  law  requiring  public  schisol 
teachers  to  list  all  organizations  to 
which  they  have  belonged  or  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  api>ealing  the  case,  Carr  and 
Cfcphardt  argued  that  schixil  au¬ 
thorities  were  under  no  compulsion 
to  keep  the  affidavits  secret.  This 
lack  t>f  secrecy,  they  said,  would 
allow  segregation  groups  to  in¬ 
spect  the  affidavits  and  take  action 
against  members  of  such  groups  as 
j  the  N.A.A.C.P. 


Spurns  Legion  Award 

WFSTBIRY,  L.I.  — Stephen 
Bayne.  l7-year-<t!d  student  body 
president  of  Westbury  High  School, 
shocked  an  audience  at  Senior 
Awards  Night  by  refusing  to  accept 
a  citizenship  award  from  the  ItHal 
American  Legion  post. 

Basne  rejected  the  award,  a  gold 
pin,  saying  he  could  not  respect 
Legion  policies.  The  youth  re¬ 
ceived  several  departmental  awards 
for  academic  achievement  at  the 
Awards  ceremony.  He  is  among  the 
top  fen  students  in  his  class  and  has 
received  a  scholarship  to  Harvard. 

The  shtK'k  came  when  Rikto  Pas- 
quarelli,  Americanism  chairman  of 
the  Legion  post,  named  Basne  the 
winner  of  this  year's  annual  citizen¬ 
ship  award.  The  boy  rose  and  said: 

"Wait!  I  refuse  to  accept  an 
award  from  an  organization  whose 
policies  I  can't  respect." 

Embarrassed  school  officials  im¬ 
mediately  apologized  for  the  youth's 
actions.  Prinyipal  John  Keikham 
later  said  he  was  "highly  in  dis¬ 
favor  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
honor  was  refused.” 

Teacher  Jailed 

MANISTIQUF,  Mich.— Franklyn 
E.  Olson,  grade  school  teacher  in 
Thompson  Township,  was  fined 
Slot)  and  sentenced  to  90  days  in 
jail  for  assigning  "obscene  litera¬ 
ture”  to  his  pupils.  He  was  arrested 
on  complaint  of  one  student's 
mother  that  the  assigned  Kxik,  The 
Stritn^er,  by  Nobel  -prize-winner 
Albert  Camus,  was  "obscene  and 
lurid." 

Olstin  said  he  gave  the  b<x>k  to 
five  pupils  to  help  them  with  their 
reading,  instructing  them  to  read 
only  the  first  17  pages.  A  cum  laude 
graduate  from  Augustana  Otiiege, 
Olson  said  he  had  been  impressed 
by  the  book’s  "contemporary  re¬ 
levance”  and  by  its  swift,  short 
sentences. 
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tributes  of  the  campus  beauty  queen?  I’m  afraid  that  any 
one  of  these  would  be  the  typical  response  and  it  makes 
one  wonder  if  our  educational  public  relations  officers 
are  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  and  designed  for  the  pursuit 
of  learning  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  public  relations  is  to  foster  understanding,  our 
p.r.  men  must  get  the  public  to  understand  that  the  only 
real  test  of  academic  freedom  is  the  freedom  to  dispute, 
to  disagree — to  be  unpopular,  even. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  administration,  and  ul¬ 
timately  of  the  board,  to  guard  this  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom  in  which  ideas  can  be  aired,  discussed,  and  studied 
and,  as  the  case  may  be,  accepted,  rejected,  or  modified. 
It  is  the  business  of  our  public  relations  programs  to  sup¬ 
port  this  freedom.  Yet  how  frequently  is  the  point  made 
that  a  school  or  college  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  conformity  and,  more  particularly,  that  un¬ 
less  an  institution  is  allowed  to  grow  by  trying  out  new 
ideas  it  will  inevitably  stagnate? 

Experiments  in  human  behavior  tell  us  that  when 
talk  is  held  to  general  terms  (about  godliness,  clean¬ 
liness,  honesty,  or  whatever)  there  is  almost  universal 
agreement;  but  when  specific  cases  are  brought  up,  dis¬ 
agreements  arise.  So  it  is  that  virtually  all  educated  people 
agree  on  the  need  to  have  free  exchange  of  ideas,  but 
they  will  disagree  when  concrete  examples  are  cited.  With 
conscience-pricking  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  cite  cases 
that  have  caused  much  disagreement  and  anguish  in  the 
larger  community.  Any  of  them  would  pose  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  public  relations  expert. 

Take  the  case  in  the  South  of  the  sit-in  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  lunch  counters  of  chain  variety  stores.  These 
strikes  have  been  led  by  college  students,  largely  Negro, 
but  with  a  number  of  white  compatriots.  All  across  the 
nation,  at  northern  outlets  of  these  chains,  sympathy  dem¬ 
onstrations  by  college  students,  largely  white,  have  been 
held.  By  and  large,  the  northern  students  have  not  been 
punished  for  their  actions,  but  some  of  the  southern  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  expelled  for  theirs.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  institution  of  good  conscience  could  expel  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  what  is  essentially  political  or  social  protest.  If  it  is 
a  question  of  illegality,  then  it  should  be  handled  by  the 
courts  and  not  the  schools. 

At  the  risk  of  shocking  lay  readers  it  can  be  “revealed” 
that  there  are  probably  very  few  church-related  colleges 
in  the  United  States  whose  faculties  do  not  include  some 
agnostics  or  free-thinkers.  Theirs  is  a  special  problem  in 
view  of  their  aim  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  Yet 
officials  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  denominational 
schools  find  it  premissible  to  employ  a  few  nonbelievers; 
their  reasoning  is  that  the  church  needs  an  independent 
source  of  criticism — an  advocatus  diaboli — and  that  re- 


Dr.  Turbeville  is  president  of  the  Peter  Hurkos  and  Associ¬ 
ates  Foundation  Inc.  and  formerly  was  president  of  North¬ 
land  College  in  Ashland,  Wise.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  36,  he  was  named  one  of  the  nation's  ten  outstanding 
young  men  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ligious  faith  becomes  stronger  and  more  meaningful  when 
it  is  questioned  and  put  to  the  tests. 

The  “radical”  professor  is  a  more  frequent  source  of 
embarrassment — especially  when  he  may  be  so  tactless 
as  to  attack  the  labor  policies  of  a  big  donor.  There  ob¬ 
viously  are  some  institutions  in  such  a  predicament  which 
would  attempt  to  discharge  the  offending  teacher.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  freedom  of  an  individual  is  far  more 
precious  than  any  monetary  gift  and  that,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  put  it,  “They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  tempiorary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty 
nor  safety.” 

The  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  a  trustee  of  Yale 
University,  once  said  he  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  a 
college’s  employing  a  communist  on  its  faculty  so  long  as 
his  political  belief  did  not  influence  his  teaching.  Many 
educators  believe  that  the  Senator  was  perhaps  too  ideal¬ 
istic,  that  we  should  question  whether  to  allow  full  free¬ 
dom  to  those  who  would  destroy  it  by  force.  But  a  word 
of  warning :  calling  a  person  a  communist  does  not  make 
him  one.  The  problem  here  is  to  get  the  public  to  see  the 
difference  between  actual  subversion  and  radical  belief. 

Many  trustees,  donors,  and  alumni,  fearful  even  of 
radicalism,  get  uneasy  when  professors  and  students  en¬ 
gage  ip  political  activity.  This  should  be  incomprehen¬ 
sible  in  America;  sadly  it  is  not.  Faculty  and  students 
are  two  of  the  best  informed  groups  in  any  nation,  and  a 
democracy  depends  for  its  existence  on  an  informed  con¬ 
stituency.  The  p.r.  man  in  a  public  institution  has  a  big 
job  when  it  happens  that  the  most  prominent  campus 
political  activity  is  in  opposition  to  the  party  controlling 
the  legislature.  And  in  the  case  of  donors  to  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them  (the 
“haves”)  are  staunch  Republicans  whereas  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  students  (the  “have-nots”)  tend  to  be  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  This  must  be  explained  with  candor  and  with 
honesty. 

The  real  keys  to  public  relations  policies  in  any  in¬ 
stitution  are  candor  and  honesty.  Even  though  var¬ 
ious  pressure  groups  will  be  annoyed  when  their  particular 
complaints  and  suggestions  are  not  handled  as  they 
would  have  wished,  in  the  long  run  they  will  respect  the 
school  that  cannot  be  bought.  In  private  institutions, 
which  are  especially  hard-pressed  for  funds,  there  is  a 
further  temptation  to  tell  each  donor — whether  he  be 
a  religious  person,  a  businessman,  labor  leader,  or  pol¬ 
itician — that  his  point  of  view  is  the  one  which  is  typical 
of  the  school.  Any  school  which  attempts  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people  ends  up  being  nothing  to  everybody.  And 
if  it  is  true  that  the  school  represents  the  point  of  view  of 
just  one  group,  then  it  can  no  longer  be  called  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  free  inquiry,  but  rather  a  center  of  indoctrination. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  difference  between  a  medi¬ 
ocre  and  a  great  school  is  freedom.  Freedom  is  a  precious 
commodity  and  therefore  it  is  expensive.  It  is  expensive 
in  terms  of  effort,  imagination,  and  dedication.  It  does 
not  come  easily,  but  must  be  fought  for  and  won  over 
and  over  again.  This  is  the  real  story  that  our  public  re¬ 
lations  experts  must  tell.  • 
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MAINTENANCE 

How  Synthetics 
Protect  Your  Roof 

WITH  NEW  educational  buildings  going  up  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  hour,  school  administrators  are  deeply 
involved  in  construction  details.  High  on  their  list  are 
proper  roof  construction  and  roof  maintenance.  The  most 
effective  roof  maintenance  begins  before  repairs  are 
needed — through  skillful  architectural  planning.  The 
maintenance  cycle  begins  with  the  selection  of  the  roof¬ 
ing  material  itself. 

Among  the  newer  materials  developed  for  contempo¬ 
rary  buildings  is  synthetic  roofing.  The  synthetics,  devel¬ 
oped  from  coal  and  petroleum  sources,  are  generally 
either  plastics  or  elastics.  The  elastics,  known  generically 
as  “elastomers”  (according  to  Webster’s,  any  elastic,  rub¬ 
berlike  substance) ,  are  used  most  frequently  as  roof  cover¬ 
ing  because  of  their  comparative  flexibility  and  versatility. 

Elastomers  are  sprayed  on  large  surfaces  or  are  molded, 
calendered,  or  extruded  while  in  a  semi-solid  state  to 
fonn  flexible  roofing  products  such  as  collars  for  roof 
pipes,  flashing,  sheeting,  and  nail  and  screw  washers. 
Often  these  products  are  sealed  to  the  decking  with  liquid 
elastomers  while  a  roof  is  being  weatherproofed.  Elasto¬ 
mers  are  especially  appropriate  for  weatherproofing  ir¬ 
regularly-shaped  roofs  (curved,  corrugated,  angled). 
I'hey  have  also  proved  to  be  highly  effective  protection 
for  the  steel,  masonry  and  steel,  reinforced  concrete, 
poured  gypsum,  and  plywood  decking  used  to  construct 
these  unusually-shaped  roofs. 

Elastomers  are  usually  applied  in  liquid  form  to 
smooth,  dry,  clean  deck  surfaces.  Concrete  decks  should  be 
covered  with  light  steel  troweling  and  coated  less  than  four 
weeks  after  pouring  to  minimize  shrinkage-caused  cracks. 
Emulsion  curing  agents  should  not  be  used  on  concrete 


because  they  hinder  adhesion  of  elastomers  to  decking. 
Plywood  must  be  kept  dry  until  application  of  the  first 
roofing  coat  and  its  edges  should  be  anchored  with  fasten¬ 
ers  that  won’t  work  loose  under  tension. 

Compounds  used  to  join  deck  sections  should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected:  materials  containing  free  sulphur,  in¬ 
cluding  asphalt  and  polysulphide  caulks,  can  stain  elasto¬ 
mers  after  prolonged  contact.  The  protective  membrane 
over  all  cracks  of  more  than  hairline  width  should  be 
reinforced  even  if  they  develop  after  the  roofing  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Post-application  repairs  can  be  minimized  if  the 
location  and  shape  of  potential  cracks  are  controlled  with 
contraction  joints. 

Generally  three  or  four  coats  of  synthetic  material  are 
required  for  initial  weatherproofing.  Here  is  how  the  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  applied : 

1.  Sheet  flashing  is  fastened  over  expansion  joints  and 
other  “working”  joints. 

2.  Fabric  tape  is  then  cemented  along  all  lines  of  dis¬ 
continuation  of  plane  or  material. 

3.  Finally,  several  layers  of  synthetic  roofing  are 
sprayed  or  rolled  on.  Different  colors  or  shades  of  a  color 
are  used  in  each  coat  to  make  sure  it  is  applied  unifonnly. 

Properly  mixed  and  applied,  elastomers  expand  and 
contract  in  unison  with  decking,  bridging  over  hairline 
cracks  and  fillin  '  small  pits.  Damage  from  accidents  or 
unforseen  deck  movements  is  quickly  repaired  by  one  or 
two  new  coatings. 

Elastomers  leave  no  seams  and  will  not  crease  or  check. 
When  sprayed  on,  they  coat  hard-to-get-at  and  irregular 
surfaces  easily  and  effectively.  They  are  light,  come  in 
many  colors  and  shades,  and  are  as  suitable  for  resurfac¬ 
ing  old  roofs  as  for  covering  new  ones.  Other  key  quali¬ 
ties:  high  resistance  to  abrasion  and  erosion,  flexibility 
at  below-zero  temperatures,  firmness  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  fire  resistance. 

The  durability  of  elastomers  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  materials  with  similar  ingredients  as  covering  for 
telephone  wires  that  have  remained  waterproof  after 
twenty-five  years  of  weathering.  Though  the  new  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  used  as  roof  covering  only  a  short  time, 
tests  indicate  they  will  be  even  more  weatherproof  than 
the  telephone  wire  coverings. 

While  improved  architectural  planning  has  solved 
many  roof  construction  problems,  thus  reducing  mainte- 
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Imaginatively-roofed  educational  buildings,  like  Groves  H.  S.  malleable  roof  protective  coatings  like  the  new  elas- 

in  Birmingham  {by  Linn  Smith  Assoc.),  often  require  tomers  which  can  be  sprayed  or  molded  onto  finishes. 
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nance  costs,  the  greater  use  of  syn¬ 
thetic  roof  coverings  does  present 
some  special  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  problems. 

Francis  Frybergh,  head  of  specifi¬ 
cations  and  materials  research  for 
Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  Ar¬ 
chitects,  stresses  the  need  for  proper 
application  of  synthetic  roofing  and 
careful  preparation  of  surfaces  to  be 
covered.  “Because  of  their  special  in¬ 
gredients,  such  as  chemicals  and 
dyes,”  Frybergh  says,  “synthetic  roof¬ 
ing  must  be  very  carefully  handled  | 
during  mixing  and  application.  Su¬ 
pervision  by  product  manufacturers 
should  be  mandatory  during  weather¬ 
proofing  operations.” 

Frybergh  also  recommends  peri¬ 
odic  follow-up  inspections  by  roofing 
contractors  as  well  as  by  regular 
maintenance  crews.  “Such  inspec¬ 
tions,”  he  says,  “will  catch  minor  de¬ 
fects  that  can  be  repaired  inexpen¬ 
sively  and  prevent  costly  repairs 
later.” 

Despite  their  effectiveness  and  ap¬ 
parent  durability,  synthetic  roof  cov¬ 
erings  do  not  automatically  give 
“maintenance-free”  protection  for 
roofs.  Regular  inspections  are  essen¬ 
tial,  just  as  with  any  other  type  of 
weatherproofing  material,  to  assure 
complete  protection  and  to  keep 
long-term  maintenance  costs  at  a 
minimum. 

Inspection  should  include  exami¬ 
nation  of  roof  surfaces  to  detect 
blistering  or  delamination  and  fading 
or  staining  of  the  weatherproofing  i 
material  (indicators  of  cracks,  punc¬ 
tures,  or  thin  spots) ,  and  checks  for 
damaged  expansion  joints  or  cracked 
or  loose  flashings.  Interiors  should 
also  be  inspected  to  detect  moisture  on 
ceilings  and  upper  walls  and  peeling 
or  discolored  paint — signs  that  a  roof 
is  damaged  even  though  routine  out¬ 
side  inspection  may  have  ovei- 
l<x)ked  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  materials 
and  methods  leading  to  gcx>d  roof 
construction  and  maintenance.  But 
better  methods  and  materials  must 
still  be  sought  to  achieve  even  greater 
effectiveness.  Meanwhile,  today’s 
roofing  synthetics  can  effectively  serve 
education’s  plant  needs  if  used  intel¬ 
ligently  and  to  the  limit  of  their  capa-  1 
bilities.  • 
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*The  miracle  plastic  especially- 
designed  by  Adjusteze  for  high 
quality  school  furniture  seats, 
backs,  and  table  tops. 


•  Surpasses  N.LM  A  wear  test  standards 

•  Free  of  static  electricity 

•  Stain  resistant 

•  Resists  denting  and  abrasion 

•  Diminates  delamination 

•  Resistant  to  fire 

•  Reduces  possibility  of  warpage 

•  Color-fast 

•  Easy  to  refinish 
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Portability! 
V  Seconds  to 
X  Set  Up! 
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Fastest,  most  convenient 
method  yet— for  desktop  preview¬ 
ing  of  35mm  filmstrips.  Large  7" 
X  9"  screen  also  provides  ideal 
direct  viewing  for  individuals  or 
small  groups  and  for  home  study 
or  use  as  filmstrip  “textbook.” 
Threads  itself  instantly.  Focuses 
with  single  knob. 


For  On-The-Spot  hand-held  or 
desk-top  previewing  of  filmstrip. 
Operates  on  A.C.  current  or  bat¬ 
teries., Simple  to  thread ;  sprocket 
advance.  Extra-brilliant  optical 
screen. 

Model  I-For  operation  i  c 

on  A.C.  Current  only . Ip  I  D.90 

Model  n-For  operation  1  -7  or 

on  A.C.  Current  and  batteries . Ip  1  /  >>70 
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The  Young  Expendables 

UNEMPLOYED  “dropouts”  are  cur-  ployment  rate  is  four  times  the  ab- 

rently  the  focus  of  considerable  normally  high  national  average.  Most 

concern  on  the  part  of  big-city  school  are  Negro  boys.  Typically,  they 

superintendents,  educational  leaders  dropped  out  of  a  dilapidated  down¬ 
like  James  B.  Conant  and  John  VV.  town  slum  school  staffed  by  forty  pro- 

Gardner,  a  few  trade  union  leaders,  fessionals  per  1,000  pupils,  where  an- 

and  most  manpower  specialists.  The  nual  expenditure  per  pupil  was  un- 

Kennedy  Administration,  which  der  $500.  On  the  outskirts  of  town, 

shares  their  expert  opinion  of  the  spacious,  modern  suburban  schools, 

gravity  and  urgency  of  this  problem,  with  annual  per-pupil  exjjenditures 

is  rapidly  developing  the  New  Fron-  over  $1,000,  are  staffed  by  as  many 

tier’s  version  of  the  National  Youth  as  seventy  professionals  per  1,000 

Administration  of  New  Deal  days.  pupils. 

An  estimated  half-million  boys  and  The  slum  schools  shocked  Conant. 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  “It  is  after  visits  to  schools  like  these 

who  are  out  of  school  and  vainly  that  I  grow  impatient  with  both 

looking  for  jobs  were  the  subject  of  critics  and  defenders  of  public  educa- 

the  first  national  meeting  to  follow  tion  who  ignore  the  realities  of  school 

the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  situations  to  engage  in  fruitless  de- 

Children  and  Youth.  Conference  bate  about  educational  philosophy. 

Chairman  Conant  opened  the  three-  purposes,  and  the  like.” 

day  conference  in  Washington  re-  The  350  key  school  and  commu- 
cently  by  calling  these  young  people  nity  leaders  attending  the  Ford  Foun- 

“social  dynamite”  and  “a  serious  dation-financed  conference  wasted 

threat  to  our  free  society.”  Vice-  few  such  words.  Naturally,  they  rec- 

President  Johnson  and  three  Cabinet  ommended  more  fact-finding,  public 

officers  agreed  with  him.  information,  and  community  organ- 

Conant  used  an  old-fashioned  four-  ization  and  less  racial  and  age  dis- 

letter  word  to  describe  the  urban  crimination  by  unions  and  employers, 

neighborhoods  that  contain  most  un-  But  they  also  emphatically  called  for 

employed  “dropouts.”  He  called  a  federal  aid  specifically  to  strengthen 

slum  a  slum.  “I  am  not  nearly  so  con-  certain  strategic  programs  and  per- 

cerned  about  the  plight  of  the  sub-  sonnel  in  slum  schools: 

urban  parents  whose  offspring  are  at  •  Guidance  and  counselling  in  ele- 
present  having  difficulty  finding  mentary  and  junior  high  schools 

places  in  prestige  colleges,”  said  the  through  the  ndea,  perhaps  one  coun¬ 
former  Harvard  president,  “as  I  am  selor  per  300-500  students  and  a  so- 

about  the  plight  of  parents  in  the  cial  worker  or  visiting  teacher  plus  a 

slums  whose  children  drop  out  of  psychologist  per  1,000  students, 

school  or  graduate  without  prospects  •  Expansion  of  work  training  and 

of  employment.”  experience  by  increasing  funds  for 

Slums  and  Suburbs,  Cdnant’s  next  vocational  education,  especially  dis- 
lxK)k,  due  in  September  from  Me-  tributive  education. 

Craw-Hill,  reports  his  “kibbitzing  •  Passage  of  the  Humphrey-Per- 
visits”  to  schools  in  fifteen  big  cities,  kins  bills  to  re-establish  a  type  of 
where  300,000  young  people  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  but  not 

16-20  age  bracket  are  looking  for  limited  to  delinquent  youth,  and  es- 

work  without  success.  Their  unem-  tablishment  of  an  “Urban  Service 
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Corps”  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

•  Coordination  of  the  schools  and 
public  employment  services  because 
“the  problems  drop  between  them 
like  between  two  outfielders,”  with 
special  employment  service  offices 
and  personnel  to  develop  entry  jobs 
for  young  workers. 

•  “Public  works  programs  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  cannot  solve 
the  unemployed  youth  problem.” 

Philadelphia  Superintendent  Allen 
H.  Wetter  projjosed  that  his  Division 
of  Vocation.nl  ond  Industrial  Arts 
Education  pay  “dropouts”  to  learn 
salable  skills  in  thirty  hours  per 
week  for  thirteen  weeks.  He  re¬ 
quested  federal  and  or  state  funds  to 
meet  the  total  cost,  including  coordi¬ 
nators  to  arrange  placement  and  fol¬ 
low-up.  This  approach  was  endorsed 
by  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  board 
chairman  of  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 

Detroit  Superintendent  Samuel  M. 
Brownell  presented  a  detailed  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  Urban  Service  Corps  for 
non-delinquent  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
tween  18  and  21.  Enrollees  would 
live  at  home,  attend  school  three  to 
eight  hours  each  week  and  receive 
stipends  for  work  in  public  agencies 
or  Red  Feather  organizations.  Sti¬ 
pends  would  be  less  than  the  going 
local  wage  rates,  but  employing  agen¬ 
cies  could  not  use  enrollees  to  replace 
regular  staffs.  Enrollment  would  be 
for  two  years  unless  regular  employ¬ 
ment  was  secured  earlier  through  the 
Corps’  placement  service.  Brownell, 
who  was  President  Eisenhower’s 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  count¬ 
ing  on  state  and/or  federal  funds  for 
stipends  and  one  coordinator  per 
twenty  recruits  in  the  proposed  Ur¬ 
ban  Service  Corps. 

Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg,  who  recalled  his  boyhood  in  a 
Chicago  slum,  told  the  conference  he 
has  directed  his  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  and  requested  the 
State  Employment  Services  to  give 
special  attention  to  big-city  youth 
employment.  He  promised  adminis¬ 
tration  support  for  “private  training 
programs  sponsored  and  conducted 
by  employers,  trade  associations,  la¬ 
bor  organizations,  and  other  agencies, 
and  public  service  training  programs 


#  The  outstanding  improvements  in  heavy  duty  suction 
cleaners  during  the  past  50  years  appeared  first  in  Super 
Suction  machines. 

9  The  first  heavy  duty  suction  cleaner  ever  built  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  company. 

9  Countless  Super  Suction  Cleaners  10 — 20 — 30  years  old  are 
still  giving  satisfactory  service. 

9  Super  owners  almost  always  buy  more  Supers  as  their 
need  expands. 

9  Today,  Super  offers  precision-built  cleaners  in  models  to 
meet  every  large  and  small  area  cleaning  task  in  public 
buildings,  schools,  institutions,  stores,  churches,  theatres, 
factories — wherever  a  powerful  machine  for  wet  and  dry 
pickup  and  blowing  is  required. 

9  Today’s  Super — with  its  exclusive  special  motor — entirely 
built  in  our  own  shops — is  demonstrably  the  most  advanced. 

9  Responsible  distributors  all  over  America  and  in  overseas 
countries  will  gladly  show  you. 

9  Write  for  catalogs,  data.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we 
will  recommend  a  Super  unit  for  that  job. 
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Washington  {continued) 

designed  to  create  employment  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  community.” 

The  Urban  Service  Corps  idea  ap¬ 
parently  fascinated  Secretary  Gold¬ 
berg.  “The  places  where  youthful 
unemployment  and  unfinished  educa¬ 
tions  predominate  are  the  very  places 
plagued  with  public  serv’ice  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  pointed  out.  “Training  pro¬ 
grams  for  public  service,  conducted 
by  local  and  state  governments  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  open  the  doors  to  occupational 
usefulness  in  the  places  of  greatest 
need. 

“Health  work,  education,  recrea¬ 
tion,  welfare — work  in  hospitals  and 
day  care  centers,  in  museums  and 
zoos,  on  programs  for  children  and 
the  aging,  housing  projects,  citizen¬ 
ship  programs — a  whole  list  of  things 
immediately  suggest  themselves.  Al¬ 
lowance  payments  made  to  young 
people  engaged  in  federally-sup- 
jx)rted  training  for  such  work  would 
pay  national  dividends  far  beyond 
the  financial  cost.” 

Programs  of  this  type  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  administration’s  bill 
for  manpower  development,  which 
went  to  Congress  as  the  conference 
closed.  Emphasis  is  on  retraining  for 
re-employment  in  chronically-de¬ 
pressed  communities,  but  unem¬ 
ployed  youngsters  could  also  train  for 
entry  jobs.  Vocational  training  would 
be  provided  by  state  agencies  and 
others  by  agreement  with  the  hew 
Department.  Federal  funds  would  fi¬ 
nance  the  full  cost  of  training  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  and  half  the  cost  of 
upgrading  skills  of  the  unemployed. 

But  it’s  easier  in  most  cities  to  train 
a  Negro  boy  than  it  is  to  find  him 
skilled  work.  Pervasive,  implacable 
racial  prejudice  stultifies  ambition 
and  motivation;  to  many  Negroes, 
young  and  old,  school  doors  seem  to 
open  on  a  dead-end  street.  The 
Washington  conferees,  representing 
fifteen  cities,  agreed  that  non-dis- 
criminatory  private  employment  is 
the  answer  to  the  metropolitan  drop¬ 
out  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  summed  it 
up.  “If  you  want  to  know  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country:  stop  dis- 
I  criminating.”  • 


BE  ASSURED  OF  A  SMOOTH -RUNNING  SCHOOL 


SYNCHtONOUS 

PROGRAM  CLOCKS 


TROUBLE-FREE 

Simple  and  reliable  for 
maintenance-free  opera¬ 
tion.  Design  proven  by 
25  years  of  dependable 
service. 


COMPACT 

Simple  yet  rugged  con- 
struaion.  Compact  gray 
steel  case.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall. 


PRECISE 

Programs  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  clock  hands;  assures 
perfect  synchronization. 
Push  buttons  for  spec¬ 
ial  signals. 


•  AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
SWITCH  REGULATES  SIG¬ 
NALS  ON  DAYS,  NIGHTS 
AND  WEEKENDS,  PROVIDES 
ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE  OP¬ 
ERATION 


More  and  more  schools  are  re¬ 
placing  complex,  high-main¬ 
tenance  systems  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Synchronous  Program 
Clocks.  Get  all  the  facts  —  ask 
your  school  supply  dealer  or 
write  today  for  literature! 

FOR  NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Have  your  architect  specify 

Montgomery  Program  Clocks. 


MODEL  M  A  L 


MODEL  A 


MFG.CO.INC. 

INDIANA 
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turn  your 
budget*  into 

a  lifetime 

investment 


specify 

functional,  flexible 
lifetime  quality 

STEEL 


MULTI-STUDENT  DRAWING  UNITS 


•  ECONOMICAL  •  NO  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE:  last  a  lifetime!  • 
SPACE-SAVINC:  3  basic  cab¬ 
inets  plus  desks  serve  6  to  12 
students  at  each  unit. 


from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 


EXCLUSIVE  STACOR  FEATURES: 
•  Open  working  surface  • 
Horizontal  storage  of  boards 
up  to  20”  X  26”  plus  T-Square, 
tools,  other  material  •  Drawers 
have  individual  locks  .  .  .  are 
masterkeyed  •  Heavy  gauge 
steel  •  Hard-baked  enamel  fin¬ 
ish  in  decorator  colors:  Beige, 
Mist-Creen  &  Cray  •  Perma¬ 
nence  •  Minimum  upkeep 


Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

S'T'ACOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

manufacturers  of  lifetime  quality  equipment 
tor  schools,  libraries  &  industry 

325  Emmet  Street  •  Newark  5,  N.  |.  •  Bigelow  2-6600 


OVERVIEW 


Nine  Ways  to 
Challenge  the  Gifted 


The  claims  of  the  homogeneous 
groupers  notwithstanding,  there 
is  no  single  best  way  to  challenge  the 
academically  gifted  student.  It  takes 
a  broad  program  operating  on  many 
fronts  to  reach  the  high  achievers 
and  challenge  their  talents  to  the 
maximum  degree. 

The  schools  in  Meridian,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  have  developed  a  nine-pioint 
program  for  challenging  and  encom¬ 
passing  the  talents  of  local  youth: 

1.  Organization.  Meridian  schools 
are  organized  on  a  6-4-4  basis.  This 
organization,  which  was  set  up  in 
1937,  is  uniquely  able  to  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  gifted  students  by  its 
\  ery  nature — the  last  four  years  com¬ 
bining  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  with  junior  college.  We  try  to 
make  these  four  years  a  harmonious 
whole,  even  though  a  student  who 
completes  the  twelfth  grade  may 
choose  to  enter  a  four-year  college  or 
go  to  work.  Under  this  organization, 
a  gifted  student  can  take  college- 
level  work  in  the  high  school.  Last 
year,  for  example,  one  of  our  gifted 
seniors  (he  scored  a  99  percentile 
across  the  board  on  the  Iowa  Tests  of 
Educational  Development)  took  half 
of  his  classes  on  the  college  level. 

2.  Individual  scheduling.  Our 
6-4-4  organization  provides  a  flexible 
framework  within  which  we  can  fo¬ 
cus  the  individual  student  on  particu¬ 
lar  phases  of  the  program  that  will 
expand  his  scope.  This  portion  of  the 
program  is  demonstrated  by  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  was  obviously  gifted 
(his  composite  percentile  score  was 
98)  but  a  discipline  problem  to  his 
teachers.  He  hadn’t  found  his  focus. 
In  his  twelfth  grade,  he  took  the  full 
senior  load  plus  college  math.  He 
scored  straight  “A’s,”  led  the  class  of 
college  students  and  is  a  semifinalist 
in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Contest. 

3.  Special  classes.  Academically 
talented  students,  identified  through 


test  scores,  grades,  and  teacher  and 
counselor  recommendations,  are  put 
into  spiecial  classes.  These  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  by  subject  and  grade 
level:  mathematics  and  algebra  in 
the  seventh  grade;  the  four  basic 
academic  areas  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth;  math  and  science  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth;  and  English  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

4.  Special  opportunity.  Through 
special  sprograms  we  try  to  exercise 
the  particular  talents  of  the  gifted. 
Our  physical  education  opportunity 
program  will  illustrate:  a  selected 
student  reports  to  one  of  the  ten  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  the  city  to  direct 
its  physical  education  program.  He 
must  be  a  responsible  student  who  is 
far  enough  ahead  in  his  accumulation 
of  high  school  credits  to  afford  the 
time  in  his  daily  schedule  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  activity.  (Some  students  get 
ahead  on  points  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  program  by  attending  summer 
school. ) 

5.  In-class  interests.  'I'his  part  of 
the  program  goes  beyond  assigning 
extra  work  to  the  brighter  students, 
and  it  goes  in  several  directions.  In 
some  classes,  the  teacher  and  students 
together  choose  basic  questions  on 
which  they  would  like  to  have  more 
information;  then  they  split  into 
groups,  research  their  question,  and 
repiort  back  to  class.  In  other  classes, 
math  particularly,  the  teachers  let 
the  students  group  themselves  to  work 
together  at  their  own  rate  of  speed. 
The  test-study-test  procedure  is  used 
increasingly  by  teachers  in  all  subjects 
to  keep  themselves  regularly  informed 
of  the  progress  of  each  student. 

6.  Student  activities.  This  includes 
student  service  on  the  school  paper, 
in  music  and  dramatic  groups,  etc.  It 


By  Claude  Ivie,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  Public  Schools, 
and  Reef  Waldrep,  registrar  of  Merid¬ 
ian's  senior  high  school-junior  college. 
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Robert  B.  Weir 

Admin.  Assistant,  College  Area  School 
STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

What  another  Leading 
Administrator  Said  About 

Blackboard  Resurfacing  Co.  Service 

“All  teachers  and  building  principals, 
along  with  the  children  and  parents, 
were  pleased  with  the  work  done  for 
us  last  year.  We  are  interested  in  the 
resurfacing  of  blackboards  in  several 
other  buildings  this  summer.”  (  NOT E 
—  We  got  this  job,  too! ) 


SL.ATE  CHALKBOARDS  arc  re¬ 
stored  to  their  original  smoothnes.s 
for  legible  writing  and  beauty.  The 
boards  are  taken  down,  resurfaced, 
honed,  polished  and  reset  —  all  with¬ 
out  dust  or  muss.  The  work  is  done 
after  school  hours.  Several  HU.N- 
DRED  schools  and  colleges  have  used 
this  service.  Send  for  list! 

AMAZING  GUARANTEE.  The  Slate 
Blackboards  of  any  classroom  in  your 
school  will  be  resurfaced.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  there  will  be  no  charge.  Com¬ 
plete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Individual  award 
plaques  with  F.\DE- 
PROOF  PHOTO  on 
metal.  Lasts  forever. 
Write  for  descriptive 
literature. 


S  &  H  Green  Stamps 
given  on  every  order. 


BLACKBOARD 
RESURFACING 
COMPANY 
BANCOR.  PA. 

Home  of  ALL  Slate  Chalkboard! 


ft 


Also  HEADQUARTERS  for 
changeable  letter  directorir», 
announcement  boards,  cork 
bulletins  of  all  kinds,  styles, 
sizes  for  all  purposes  or  spe¬ 
cial  boards  made  to  order. 
Free  folder!  Address  Dept. 
6-0. 
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The  Gifted  {continued) 

is  probably  the  most  conventional 
slice  of  our  program  for  the  gifted 
except  that  the  students  are  carefully 
screened  for  membership  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  exceptional  service. 
Getting  into  one  of  these  service  or¬ 
ganizations  is  the  aspiration  of  all  the 
top  students.  (These  do  not  replace 
the  conventional  interest  clubs  which 
are  open  to  everyone.) 


7.  Junior  high  grouping.  Two  ex- 
fjeriments  with  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing  have  been  tried  on  the  junior 
high  level  during  the  past  three  years. 
First  is  the  grouping  within  the  class¬ 
room;  under  this  plan  students  are 
encouraged  to  work  through  a  text¬ 
book  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able,  and 
those  who  complete  a  term’s  or  a 
year’s  work  ahead  of  the  normal 
schedule  are  given  added  enrichment 
materials  and  projects.  This  has  been 


DECK 
TYPE 
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Whatever 
your  specifications 
HAWS  has  the  model  you  need ! 

Yes,  HAWS  provides  Deck-Type  Fountains  for  every  classroom  requirement.  From 
small  receptors  to  complete  integral  deck  top  units,  HAWS  meets  your  specs  in 
three  versatile  materials:  rugged  enameled  iron,  17  gauge  stainless  steel,  and 
molded  fiberglass  in  color!  Equip  them  with  virtually  any  combination  of  HAWS 
faucet  and  fountain  fixtures  for  classroom  service.  See  the  full  line  in  SWEET'S, 
or  send  for  your  free  catalog.  Illustrated  is  Model  2450  in  enameled  iron. 


DECK  TYPE  FOUNTAINS 


A  product  of 

HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 


Fourth  and  Page  Streets 
Berkeley  10,  California 


Since  1909 -Over  50  Years  of  Progress 


tried  in  math,  first-year  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry.  (Successful  as  this 
effort  has  been,  it  has  raised  two 
problems:  the  teachers  need  help  in 
finding  or  preparing  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  enrichment  materials;  and  eval¬ 
uation  systems  must  be  restudied 
when  the  scales  for  achievement 
change  for  the  different  groups.) 
Second  experiment  is  grouping  across 
the  junior  high  span:  60  eighth- 
graders  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  and  intelligence  and 
were  kept  together  in  all  academic 
subject  areas  throughout  the  junior 
high  years.  This  involved  a  careful 
selection  of  creative  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  experiment  on  new 
content  and  procedures  with  the 
group.  (There  have  been  problems 
inherent  in  this  effort,  also:  the 
teachers  suffered  discouragement 
with  the  students  at  the  beginning  but 
admitted  they  tended  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  ninth-graders.)  Inter¬ 
estingly,  the  methods  used  with  these 
bright  students  have  also  worked  well 
in  the  regular  sections  taught  by  the 
same  teachers,  though  content  and 
depth  of  understanding,  of  course, 
vary. 

8.  Elementary  school  grouping. 
Homogeneous  grouping  has  been  a 
long-standing  practice  at  this  grade 
level,  although  it  has  been  stepped  up 
in  math  during  the  past  three  years. 
Test  results  tell  us  that  there  is  less 
trouble  in  meeting  individual  differ¬ 
ences  at  the  elementary  level. 

9.  In-service  teacher  training. 
Two- week  pre-school  conferences, 
yearly  study  groups,  use  of  consult¬ 
ants,  and  six-week  summer  workshops 
with  pay  for  selected  teachers  have, 
over  the  past  five  years,  helped  us  to 
arrive  at  better  content,  methods,  and 
evaluation  devices.  This  training  has 
helped  teachers  make  a  more  in¬ 
formed  attempt  in  handling  individ¬ 
ual  differences. 

Success  of  our  overall  program  to 
challenge  the  gifted  can  perhaps  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  youngsters 
in  the  Meridian  schools  score  well 
above  the  national  norms;  sixty-six  of 
every  100  children  entering  the  first 
grade  complete  their  schooling,  and 
twelve  of  our  high  school  students 
are  current  semifinalists  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  contest.  • 
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Better  Curriculums 
Through  Teamwork 


How  CAN  the  jack-of-all-trades 
administrator,  who  must  merge 
decisions  on  curriculum,  plant,  fi¬ 
nance,  and  school  services  into  a 
distinctive  program  for  his  school  and 
community,  do  the  necessary  job  of 
educational  leadership  in  improving 
instruction? 

He  can’t — by  himself. 

For  the  fact  is  that  current  trends 
and  issues  and  research  in  curriculum 
development  demand  steady  con¬ 
sideration.  Needed  modifications  in 
programs  and  adoption  of  new  sub¬ 
ject  matter  point  to  two  administra¬ 
tive  problems:  How  can  educators 
unify  their  many  approaches  to  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  change?  And 
how  can  nationwide  action  research 
in  curriculum  content  and  method 
apply  in  the  local  situation? 

It  is  my  experience  that  a  team 
approach,  through  an  administrative 
council,  is  the  best  way  to  resolve 
curriculum  development  problems. 
As  a  superintendent  I  have  used  the 
team  approach  and  found  it  highly 
successful.  The  district  improved  in 
organization  and  efficiency  and  initi¬ 
ated  more  curriculum  study  than  had 
been  undertaken  during  the  whole 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  By  delegat¬ 
ing  and  planning  administrative  rou¬ 
tine,  I  was  able  to  spend  more  time 
working  directly  with  principals, 
teachers,  and  community  groups  on 
curriculum  studies.  I  believe  the  team 
approach  would  prove  equally  help¬ 
ful  to  administrators  of  small  to  med¬ 
ium-sized  districts  and  to  business¬ 
men  in  charge  of  training  programs. 

The  administrative  team  in  a 
school  system  would  logically  include 
the  chief  administrator,  principals, 
curriculum  specialists,  plus  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  service  departments 
(maintenance,  transjx)rtation,  lunch, 
etc.).  If  these  persons  are  chosen  for 


By  John  H.  Tibbett,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  College  and 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Mathematics. 


their  instructional  as  well  as  admini¬ 
strative  competence,  and  if  the  chief 
administrator  is  a  non-authoritarian 
leader  who  values  the  resources  of 
his  staff,  their  cooperative  action  on 
curriculum  development  can  be  truly 
fruitful. 

The  team  approach  in  administra¬ 
tion  can  provide  a  continuous  inter¬ 
locking  of  communication — ideas, 
discussion,  and  decision.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  to  pool  re¬ 
sources  in  putting  handles  to  new 
ideas.  These  are  the  types  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  an  administrative  team 
might  take  up:  1 

1.  Should  we  schedule  large-group 
lectures  in  the  auditorium  for  some 
of  our  high  school  classes? 

2.  Can  some  of  our  subjects  be 
handled  better  by  team  teaching? 

3.  Can  we  impro\e  the  grade-to- 
grade  sequencing  in  some  of  our  sub¬ 
jects — math  particularly? 

4.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  in¬ 
adequately  prepared;  what  kind  of 
in-service  training  should  we  set  up  | 
for  them? 

5.  Should  we  be  using  more  mass 
media  in  the  classroom? 

6.  Should  we  revise  our  teacher- 
accreditation  requirements  to  get,  say, 
better  language  teachers? 

7.  What  new  textbooks  should  we 
be  investigating? 

8.  Should  we  start  teaching  foreign 
languages  earlier  in  the  grades? 

9.  What  new  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  should  we  explore? 

And  so  forth;  the  list  would  grow 
on  its  own  as  one  idea  breeds  another. 
The  virtue  of  the  team  approach  is 
that  new  ideas  can  be  put  into  effect 
more  easily — the  climate  is  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  change.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  there  is  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  change. 
Various  departments  can  see  how 
each  decision  affects  the  total  picture 
and  they  see  their  own  problems  and 
needs  in  wider  perspective.  Viewing 
school  operations  objectively,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  team  can  plan  a  work- 


New  way  to  cut  cost  of 
cleaning  large  floors 


TROT-MOP, 

Fast  action,  wide-track  squeegee 
attachment  for  vacuums 


WALK  IT! 

The  Trot-Mop  picks  up 
any  solution  in  big, 
powerful  swipes.  Oper¬ 
ators  naturally  do  a 
better  job. 


WRITE  TODAY 
For 

LITERATURE  . . . 
Reduce  your 
cleaning  time 
and  costs 


TROT  IT! 

The  Trot-Mop  is  rug¬ 
gedly  built,  precision 
engineered  for  efficient 
application  on  any 
floor. 


RUN  IT! 

The  Trot-Mop  works 
on  the  majority  of  vac¬ 
uums  now  in  use  —  at¬ 
taches  and  detaches 
quickly.  See  it  in  action! 


S  BREUER 

ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

2  5088  No.  Raveniwood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 
1  Please  send  complete  literature  on 
•  Trot-Mop  Squeegee 

III.  ■ 

■  Citv 

■ 
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BIG  PERFORMANCE 
BIG  SAVINGS 


ATC-420R 

4-speed  transcription  player/PA  system 
provides  all  teaching  features  at  big  savings. 
20  watt  push  pull  Hi-Fi  amplifier. 
Transformer  powered  for  complete  safety. 
12*  armored  basket,  heavy-duty  speaker 
with  coaxial  tweeter  cone.  25'  cable. 

Inputs  for  mike,  tape,  radio  or  stereo  kit. 
Plays  all  records,  even  1714*  masters. 
Automatic  turntable  idler  release. 

Ample  space  for  storing  the  AC  cord. 

Scuff  resistant  fabricoid  covered  %“  ply¬ 
wood,  case  with  metal  comers  and  knees. 
Spring  cushioned  plastic  feet. 

Carrying  weight  only  22  lbs. 

ATC  420R  $99.50  school  net,  $149.50  list. 
ATC  420VR  with  variable  speed  turntable 
illuminated  strobe  $114.50  net,  $171.75  list. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  complete  specifications. 


AUDIOTRONICS 

11057  WEDDINGTON  STREET,  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 
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CHAIR  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


The  chair  on  the  left  was  one  of  the  first 
made  by  Samsonite— bought  in  1946  by 
American  Legion  Post  190,  Detroit,  Mich. 

After  15  vears  of  use  at  meetings,  din¬ 
ners,  etc.,  this  chair  (with  299  others  by 
Samsonite)  is  still  used,  still  st  urd  v,  still  com¬ 
fortable.  VVhat  is  Samsonite’s  big  secret? 


For  church,  school,  club,  other  group 
seating  information,  see  your  Yellow 
Pages  or  write:  Shwayder  Bros..  In¬ 
stitutional  Seating  Division.  Dept. 
OV71,  Detroit  29,  Michigan. 


Electrically  welded  tube  steel.  Arched  cross 
braces.  Botiderizing  for  rust  resistance. 

These  chairs  are  engineered  for  years  of 
service.  How  many  years?  Ask  Ijogion  Post 
190.  Though  one  of  their  original  300  chairs 
needed  a  minor  adjustment,  they  haven’t 
had  to  replace  a  Samsonite  chair  yet, 

Samsonite 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 


Teamwork  (continued) 

able  procedure  for  instructional  im¬ 
provement. 

This  team  approach  in  administra¬ 
tion  releases  time  from  petty  matters 
of  administration  and  puts  the  em¬ 
phasis  where  it  is  most  needed:  on 
instructional  leadership.  Routine 
tasks  remain  the  responsibility  of  each 
executive,  but  principals  should  be 
able  to  do  more  than  count  lunch 
money  and  superintendents  should 
progress  from  the  menial  task  of  set¬ 
ting  up  bus  routes.  When  administra¬ 
tors  work  together  as  a  leadership 
group,  they  can  help  to  refine  these 
matters  of  administrative  routine  for 
more  effective  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment. 

But  the  administrator  in  charge 
must  know  what  he  is  administering 
and  how  he  is  going  about  it.  Team 
administration  takes  nothing  from 
him;  it  doesn’t  lessen  his  administra¬ 
tive  function.  Instead,  the  team 
approach  gives  him  the  support  of 
his  staff  and  community  and  board  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  better 
instructional  program.  And  this  very 
cooperation  frequently  helps  to  fore¬ 
stall  or  resolve  petty  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings. 

Use  of  the'team  approach  as  a  firm 
administrative  base  for  instructional 
development  can  gain  strong  school 
support  if  the  team  is  able  to  report 
that  as  a  direct  coordinating  group 
it  is  taking  a  broad  and  active  ap¬ 
proach  in  developing  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program;  that  individual  staff 
members  and  administrators  have  be¬ 
come  more  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  others  on  the  staff ;  that  much  work 
has  been  done  to  extend  the  profes¬ 
sional  task  within  the  school  by  de¬ 
veloping  greater  staff  understanding; 
and  that  efforts  of  the  team  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  school  program  based  upon 
mutual  home  and  school  goals  and 
responsibility  for  fulfilling  those  goals 
is  shared  by  administrative  and  teach¬ 
ing  staffs. 

We  educators  often  complain  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  community  to  accept 
new  ideas;  it  is  often  our  own  short¬ 
coming,  also.  But  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  team,  better  ideas  are  forth¬ 
coming  and  the  best  of  them  can  be 
implemented  more  easily.  • 
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THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Martin  Mayer.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers.  446  pp.  $4.95. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  reading 
Mayer’s  commentary  on  elementary- 
secondary  education.  It  will  be  read 
and  quoted  out  of  context  by  many 
laymen,  and  however  knowledgeable 
one  is  he  can  learn  something  more 
from  good  reporting  on  how  our 
schools  look  through  a  journalist- 
commentator’s  eyes. 

Nothing  Mr.  Mayer  says  will  sting 
much — unless  one  happens  to  be  in 
one  of  those  places  described  by  name 
in  the  book.  His  intent  seems  honestly 
to  report  rather  than  to  prescribe.  To 
one  such  long-time  listener,  the  rela¬ 
tively  little  axe-grinding  (and  stiletto- 
sticking)  and  the  relatively  broad  yet 
detailed  reporting  set  this  book 
apart. 

We  applaud  the  conclusions  that 
the  quality  of  the  person  directing  the 
child’s  learning  and  the  opportunity 
of  that  person  to  affect  individuals 
meaningfully  are  the  keys  to  best 
learning.  We  regret  but  understand 
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that  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  children  as  though  they  were 
different  primarily  in  a  degree  of 
“ableness”  (bright,  dull,  etc.).  We 
like  what  he  says  about  testing  and 
tests.  It’s  easy  to  see  that  when  he 
approaches  the  field  of  his  special 
competence — writing  and  reporting 
on  current  phenomena — prescription 
creeps  in. 

Of  course  he  can’t  make  an  “objec¬ 
tive”  report.  He  has  to  see  things 
through  his  own  eyes,  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  and  his  own  value  systems. 
It’s  obvious,  too,  that  the  views  he 
takes  have  been  affected  by  the 
“leaders”  he  met — and  his  personal 
weighing  of  their  competence  to 
comment. 

Any  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation  will  enjoy  hearing  how  it  all 
looks  to  a  good  reporter  who  is  per¬ 
ceptive  and  unusually  well-informed 
through  extensive  visits  to  schools  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
northern  Europe  as  well. 

I’m  embarrassed  for  a  few  of  those 
he  quotes  directly.  Although  he  usu¬ 
ally  shields  the  classroom  teacher 
from  obloquy,  several  professors  and 
administrators  (a  class  of  people  he 
understands  least)  are  exposed  to 
ridicule.  For  most  of  them  it  is  unfair 
and  unfortunate,  even  though  it  is 
probably  not  malicious  in  intent.  One 
school  to  which  he  refers  several 
times  is  treated  badly,  if  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  over  the  years  can  be 
trusted;  it  seems  almost  malicious  in 
this  case. 

To  know  what  our  lay  friends  are 
reading  about  schools  and — more  im¬ 
portant — to  see  ourselves  as  we  are 
seen  by  an  intelligent,  observing  lay¬ 
man  justify  giving  an  evening  to  Mr. 
Mayer. 


AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM: 

Peirce,  James  &  Dewey 

By  Edward  C.  Moore.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press.  285  pp. 
$5. 

Among  the  truly  influential  thinkers 
most  widely  quoted  and  rarely  read, 
surely  Dewey  has  a  place  all  his  own. 
Even  those  who  have  taken  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  plodding  through  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Education,  or  The  School 
and  Society,  or  who  have  followed 
the  many  expiositions  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  Dewey  in  the  last  decade  will 
include  few  who  feel  fully  acquainted 
with  him.  For  those  who  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  essence  of  Dewey’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  Dr.  Moore  has  done  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job. 

The  jacket  says  that  this  is  the  first 
full-length  study  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
trines  underlying  pragmatism.  It  is 
more  than  a  study;  it  is  a  patient 
gathering  and  beautiful  organization 
of  the  significant  threads  and  a  piene- 
trating  examination  of  them. 

The  most  common  criticism  of 
Dewey  is  that  his  only  good  was  the 
good-that- works.  In  Chapter  9,  the 
author  leads  us  step  by  step  through 
the  development  of  Dewey’s  ethical 
theory.  “Whether  what  Dewey  .  .  . 
describes  is  what  we  mean  by  happi¬ 
ness  and  by  the  good  is  a  question 
which  each  must  decide  for  himself,” 
he  says.  Without  requiring  us  to  de¬ 
cide,  his  organization  of  the  material 
continuously  spurs  us  on  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  an  open  mind  until  we  can  see 
the  whole  of  Dewey’s  theory  with  all 
its  implications.  The  careful  reading 
may  not  win  our  concurrence,  but  it 
will  keep  us  from  the  distorted  over¬ 
simplification  expressed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  criticism. 

It’s  easy  to  say  who  “ought”  to  read 
this  book.  But  thoughtful,  mature 
people  who  can  give  it  the  attention 
it  deserves  will  find  it  thoroughly  re¬ 
warding.  It’s  not  just  another  book 
about  Dewey.  It’s  a  distillation  of  the 
essence  of  Dewey’s  major  philosophi¬ 
cal  contributions. 

FOCUS  ON  CHANGE- 
GUIDE  TO  BETTER  SCHOOLS 

By  J.  Lloyd  Trump  and  Dorsey 

Baynham.  Chicago:  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Company.  147  pp.  $1.25. 

By  now  every  secondary  school  prin- 
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cipal,  curriculum  director,  and  su¬ 
perintendent  must  be  well  aware  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Experimental  Study  of  the  Uti¬ 
lization  of  the  Staff  in  the  Secondary 
School  (a  ghastly  name  often  ab¬ 
breviated  to  the  Trump  Commis¬ 
sion)  .  Their  latest — and  perhaps  de¬ 
finitive — report  is  not  new,  but  is  a 
recasting  and  refining  of  the  earlier 
reports  in  light  of  continued  expe¬ 
rience  and  discussion. 

An  institution  like  the  American 
secondary  school  is  hard  to  move. 
Even  the  Ford  Fund,  with  its  millions 
poured  into  pushing  educational  tele¬ 
vision  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
into  supporting  this  Commission,  is 
finding  this  out.  But  something  must 
move  it. 

For  forty  years  we’ve  said  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  must  ser\'e  all  youth  of 
about  12  to  18  years  old.  We’ve  even 
made  some  progress;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  eighth  graders  now  stick 
it  out  to  high  school  graduation. 
Whether  this  Commission  is  con¬ 
cerned  less  with  the  cheated  one- 
third  than  with  the  “top”  third  whom 
we  already  serve  pretty  well  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  that  their 
strongly-supported  efforts  shall  cause 
us  to  do  something. 

It  is  their  call  to  reexamine,  to  cast 
off  blinders,  and  to  begin  somehow 
to  match  our  resources  to  our  obliga¬ 
tions  that  justifies  the  Commission, 
the  Fund,  and  this  latest  report. 

TELEVISION  IN  THE  LIVES 
OF  OUR  CHILDREN 

By  Wilbur  Schramm,  Jack  Lyle, 

and  Edwin  B.  Parker.  Stanford, 

Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press. 
324  pp.  $6. 

This  book  takes  us  a  giant  step  for¬ 
ward  in  our  understanding  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  children’s  lives  of  the  nearly 
universal  exp)osure  to  broadcast  com¬ 
mercial  television  in  their  homes.  If 
I  were  administering  a  school  I’d 
want  to  see  that  this  book  got  into 
the  hands  of  a  faculty  group — and  a 
parent  study  group — who  could  lead 
a  discussion  of  its  implications. 

The  authors’  observations  and  find¬ 
ings  are  related  to  the  U.  S.,  to  the 
jiast  few  years,  and  to  the  programs 


available  on  commercial  (and  to  a 
very  minor  extent  on  educational) 
broadcasts.  They  are  authoritative, 
and  therefore  neither  prescriptive  nor 
arbitrary  in  judgment.  They  do  ex¬ 
pose  clearly  the  great  distance  be¬ 
tween  television  as  “the  supermedium 
for  informing  and  teaching  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  democracy”  and  television  as 
it  is  now  programmed. 

If  you  just  can’t  find  time  for  the 
whole  book,  be  sure  to  read  Chapter 
9:  “A  Short  Summary  and  a  Few 
Questions.”  The  questions  are  pene¬ 
trating  and  disturbing,  but  they  call 
for  honest  answers. 

Is  this  the  place  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  some  research  on  what  happens  to 
critical  thinking  when  schoolwork 
comes  out  of  the  same  kind  of  screen 
as  the  commercial  broadcast  home  re¬ 
ceivers?  The  book  does  not  touch  on 
this.  What  it  does  cover  is  research 
of  a  high  order  of  validity  on  the 
question  of  how  children  use  tele¬ 
vision. 

SCHOOL  VOLUNTEERS 

By  T.  Margaret  Jamer.  Public  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  20  W.  40  St., 
New  York,  200  pp.  $3.95  {$4.10 
post  paid ) . 

The  use  of  teacher-aides  is  spreading 
in  public  and  in  private  schools.  Miss 
Jamer  does  us  all  a  distinct  service  in 
her  careful  record  of  New  York  City’s 
experience  with  a  carefully  worked 
out  and  supervised  plan.  Great  credit 
is  due  the  Public  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  enthusiastic  yet  sensitive 
and  patient  support  of  the  idea  and 
the  developing  program,  as  well  as 
the  publication  of  a  report  which 
should  be  widely  useful. 

THE  NEW  AMERICA:  Politics  and  Society 
in  the  Age  of  the  Smooth  Deal 

By  Karl  E.  Meyer.  New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc.  211  pp.  $4.50. 

Somehow  it’s  hard  for  educators  to 
take  politics  seriously,  especially  slam- 
bang  battles  on  over-simplified  issues. 
Yet  Meyer’s  thesis  is  that  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  “reasonable,”  the  very 
change  which  has  made  educators’ 
involvement  more  attractive,  is  a  real 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  political 
life. 

The  changed  atmosphere,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  polite  off-floor  compro¬ 


mise,  the  submissiveness  to  forces  that 
seem  sure  to  prevail,  the  absence  of 
cantankerous,  exciting,  vital  debate 
on  the  floors  of  Congress — these  are 
spread  out  in  our  news  media  for  all 
to  see.  Yet  Meyer  reminds  us  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  conviction  that  in 
open  debate — “the  unsparing  exami¬ 
nation  and  telling  criticism  of  oppo¬ 
site  positions” — lies  the  best,  only  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  educating  public 
opinion. 

This  is  a  book  on  politics  at  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
But  it’s  much  more.  It  is  a  provoca¬ 
tive  picture  of  a  national  blandness 
and  a  call  for  passion  in  public  de¬ 
bate. 

The  chapter  titles  are  jewels  ( “The 
Soothing  Cassandras,”  “The  Sweet 
Smell  of  Excess”)  and  the  style  is 
easy.  With  such  a  thesis  Mr.  Meyer 
might  well  have  applied  even  a  little 
rougher  sandpaper.  The  tone  is 
neither  casual  nor  didactic;  nor  is  it 
ever  quite  as  passionate  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  might  permit.  I  fpund  it  emi¬ 
nently  readable  and  worth  reading. 

As  Laos  and  Cuba  and  Africa  press 
in  on  us,  Washington  is  a  pretty  close 
concern.  We  see  it — and  ourselves — 
more  clearly  through  this  book. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  BUSINESS 

By  Oscar  N.  Serbein.  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  180  pp.  $4. 

There  will  be  no  great  surprises  in 
this  volume  to  Overview’s  readers 
who  are  running  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  and  for  business.  Yet  it  is 
the  best  available  survey  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  1,600  or  more 
American  business  organizations, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  numbers  of  people  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  program  within  those 
firms.  It  is  a  careful  study,  with  some 
seventy-five  tables  of  data  on  nearly 
every  aspect. 

THE  TORCH  LIGHTERS:  Tomorrow's 
Teachers  of  Reading 

A  study  by  Mary  C.  Austin.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press.  $1. 

The  Johnny-can' t-read  ciilics  to  the 
contrary,  we  already  know  effective 
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lotions,  Cornell  University.  Single 
copy  free  to  N.  Y.  State  residents. 
More  than  five  or  out-of-state,  15^ 
per  copy. 


ways  of  teaching  just  about  any  child 
to  master  this  skill,  which  is  so  crucial 
to  all  of  education.  The  problem  is  to 
get  teachers  who  know  the  research, 
who  can  and  do  use  the  many  proven 
techniques,  and  who  have  the  re¬ 
sources  and  will  do  the  job. 

Every  administrator  owes  it  to  him¬ 
self  to  be  aware  of  this  excellent  study 
which  pins  down  the  weaknesses  in 
teacher  preparation.  To  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  preparing  teachers,  it  is  a 
must. 


The  Mechanization  of  Records  and 
Office  Procedures  in  Education 

Purdue  U niversity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Limited  Copies  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  John  C.  Reinhold,  Division 
of  Adult  Education,  Memorial 
Center,  Purdue  University.  $1. 

Intercultural  Communication: 

A  Guide  to  Men  of  Action 

By  Edward  T.  Hall  and  William 
Foote  Whyte.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Dis¬ 
tribution  Center,  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Re- 


School  Fires— An  Approach  to  Life  Safety 

Prepared  by  Committee  on  Safety 
to  Life  from  Fire  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Printing 
and  Publishing  Office,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-N ational  Re¬ 
search  Council,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  $2.50 
(quantity  discounts) .  • 


THE  INQUIRING  MIND 

By  Cyril  O.  Houle.  Madison, 
Wise.:  The  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press.  87  pp.  Paper,  $1.50. 
Cloth,  $5. 

There  are  streams  of  studies  in  the 
field  of  adult  education.  Many  are 
statistical.  A  few  really  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  adults  being  served. 
None  is  more  engaging  and  more  re¬ 
warding  reading  than  Professor 
Houle’s. 

He  looked  hard  and  thoughtfully  at 
the  participants,  rather  than  the  acts 
of  participation  in  adult  education. 
His  sample  was  small,  but  his  per¬ 
ceptions  are  acute.  The  resulting 
insights  into  “why”  many  people  be¬ 
come  continuing  learners  are  provoc¬ 
ative.  Goal-orientation,  activity-ori¬ 
entation,  and  learning  orientation 
are  the  three  dominant  categories  of 
motive,  yet  nearly  all  he  interviewed 
were  moved  by  some  blend  of  the 
three. 
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If  efficiency,  comfort  and 
economy  from  Mitchell’s 
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The  Educated  Woman  in  Cartoon 
and  Caption 

By  Anne  Cleveland  with  Jean  An¬ 
derson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $1.95. 

Educational  executives  and  their  col¬ 
lege-bred  wives  w'ill  get  many  a 
chuckle  —  and  pang  —  from  the 
barbed  wit  in  this  slender  volume. 
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Nursery  School  Portfolio 

Twelve  leaflets.  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  Interna¬ 
tional,  3615  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  16,  D.  C.  75^. 

Local  Responsibility  for  Education  in 
Small  School  Districts 

By  Edgar  L.  Morphet  and  John  G. 
Ross.  Bureau  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  $2. 
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Residential  Atmosphere 

King  School  in  Stamford,  C'onn.,  a  private  school  for 
boys,  was  put  up  in  record  time  to  replace  facilities  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  new  building  has  ten  classrooms,  an 
administrative  area,  and  locker  rooms  grouped  on  three 
sides  of  a  central  court.  The  lower  school  (grades  3-6) 
is  separated  from  the  upper  school  (grades  7-12)  and 
each  school  had  direct  access  to  both  the  court  and  sepa¬ 
rate  playing  fields.  The  open  court  provides  additional 
useful  space;  it  is  used  for  student  dances,  graduation 
ceremonies,  and  informal  meetings  of  students,  faculty, 
and  parents. 

King  School,  designed  by  Architects  Sherwood,  Mills 
and  Smith,  was  constructed  for  $156,850  and  accommo¬ 
dates  180  students.  Structural  frame  is  of  laminated  wood 
columns  and  beams  with  non-loadbearing  concrete  block 
end  walls,  partitions,  and  foundations.  Floors  are  asphalt 
tile  on  concrete  slabs.  Roofing  is  exposed  wood  deck  for 
exterior  canopies  and  poured  gypsum  over  acoustical 
formboards  inside.  Its  modest  scale  and  subtle  colors, 
plus  a  site  well  endowed  by  nature,  help  the  school  blend 
nicely  into  its  residential  neighborhood. 
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Split-Level  High  School 

Like  many  of  the  homes  it  will  draw  from,  the  new 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  High  School  in  Levittown, 
Long  Island,  has  a  split-level  design.  Efficient  use  of  the 
sloping  4-acre  site  dictated  a  2-  and  3-story  building 
with  split-level  entrances.  The  central  section  of  the 
L-shaped  building  houses  the  library  (whose  roof  is  sym¬ 
bolically  elevated)  and  is  flanked  by  two  classrooms  wings 
of  aluminum  and  glass  window  walls  and  masonry  end 
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walls.  Architect  Louis  E.  Jallade  dev  ised  a  module,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  steel  frame,  which  gives  maximum  floor  areas 
with  a  minimum  of  enclosing  materials.  The  $3  million 
school  provides  facilities  for  1,200  students  and  contains 
28  classrooms,  science,  business  education,  homemaking, 
art,  and  music  rooms,  trade  and  technical  shops,  a  600- 
seat  auditorium,  two  cafeterias,  and  a  double  gymnasium. 
(It  will  share  athletic  fields. of  an  adjacent  high  school.) 
More  than  $350,000  worth  of  scientific  equipment  will  be 
installed  and  the  building  is  being  equipped  with  closed- 
circuit  television. 


Case  for  Campus  Plans 

Given  the  problem  of  designing  a  large  high  school  for 
Chelsea,  Michigan,  Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Associates 
chose  the  campus  plan  and  were  able  to  realize  these  ad¬ 
vantages  despite  a  large  enrollment  (700  now,  ultimately 
1,200)  school:  varied  size  and  shape  of  buildings,  land¬ 
scaped  courts  between,  economy  of  constructing  each 
unit  for  its  own  function,  individual  identity  of  each  unit, 
no  expensive  enclosed  corridors,  and  ease  of  expansion. 
Construction  cost:  $2,260,962.  • 


Junior  College  Library 

Because  of  the  magnificent  country  setting  for  the  li¬ 
brary  at  Gwynedd  Mercy  Junior  College,  in  Gwyneed 
Valley,  Pa.,  Architects  Nolen  &  Swinburne  rejected  the 
normal  introverted  solution  and  opened  the  building  to 
nature  with  continuous  multicolored  glass.  Building  in¬ 
cludes  reading,  storage,  typing,  and  music  rooms,  lounge 
(below).  Sisters’  room,  and  two  classrooms.  Problem  of 
allowing  for  eventual  doubling  of  book  capacity  without 
an  empty-shelf  look  in  the  meantime  was  solved  by 
creating  a  15-foot  ceiling  in  main  area  to  which  a  mez¬ 
zanine  tier  can  be  added.  Construction  cost:  $300,000. 
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Trend  Toward  Worldly  Americans 


Americans  often  graduate  from 
high  school  and  college  with  a  nar¬ 
row  picture  of  the  world.  History  and 
geography  courses  emphasize  Euro¬ 
pean  cultures  and  neglect  Asian,  Af¬ 
rican,  and  even  South  and  Central 
American.  But  several  colleges  are 
making  strides  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

St.  Michael’s  College,  Winooski 
Park,  Vt.,  will  offer  a  six-credit 
course  on  Latin  American  Studies 
this  fall  for  the  first  time.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  Latin  American  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  geography,  and  political  growth. 

St.  Louis  University  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  new  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  to  promote  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  Latin  America  to  meet  the 
desperate  need  for  university  teach¬ 
ers  there.  Regular  Ph.D.  programs 
can  carry  a  minor  in  Latin  American 
studies.  Students  will  be  required  to 
speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  The 
new  sequence  is  in  addition  to  a  doc¬ 
toral  program  in  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  studies  which  the  univer¬ 
sity  began  in  1959. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  awarded 
almost  $8  million  in  grants  for  uni¬ 
versities  to  set  up  or  expand  non- 
Westem  studies.  (This  follows  a  first 
round  of  $15  million  in  ff  grants 
given  last  year  to  Columbia,  Har¬ 
vard,  and  California.)  With  ff  help, 
Chicago  will  strengthen  its  programs 
in  Southeast  Asian,  Russian,  Slavic, 
and  Far  Eastern  studies;  Northwest¬ 
ern  will  concentrate  on  African  stud¬ 
ies;  Pennsylvania  on  Southeast  Asian 
studies;  and  Notre  Dame  on  its  East 
European  programs. 

Yale  has  received  a  separate  ff 
grant  of  $3  million  to  mount  a  ten- 
year  program  of  international 
(mainly  non- Western)  studies.  The 


university  will  cover  most  of  the  $10 
million  which  will  be  needed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  FF  grant.  As  many  as 
fifty-five  new  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  needed  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete. 

Princeton’s  East  Asian  program 
provides  undergraduates  with  a  full 
year  in  the  Orient  between  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  Al¬ 
though  lengthening  baccalaureate 
studies  by  a  year,  the  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  a  doctorate  by  at  least  a  year. 

However,  an  Asian  scholar  says 
new  courses  are  not  the  solution.  John 
Robbins,  woriting  in  the  Columbia 
Teachers  College  Record,  calls  for 
upgrading  today’s  instruction  about 
the  Far  East.  Robbins  claims  that 
by  playing  down  poverty,  population 
growth,  and  Communism  in  Asia, 
secondary  school  textbooks  give  an 
unrealistic  picture  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  American  students,  he  feels, 
are  being  “deluded”  by  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  Asians  will  inevitably 
forge  their  way  to  progress,  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  democracy. 

Unified  Study 

A  new  academic  department  at  the 
University  of  Chicago — the  depart¬ 
ment  of  geophysical  sciences — will 
provide  unified  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  into  man’s  immediate  environ¬ 
ment,  the  resources  of  our  planet,  and 
the  phenomena  in  inner  and  outer 
space,  according  to  Chancellor 
George  Wells  Beadle. 

Scientists  from  the  departments  of 
astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
meteorology  arid  from  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 
will  join  the  new  department. 


Illiberal  Training? 

The  average  teacher’s  education  is 
far  more  liberal  than  that  of  many 
other  professionally  trained  people, 
according  to  a  national  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College. 

The  study  found  that  the  amount 
of  technical  instruction  the  typical 
teacher  receives  is  not  excessive;  fur¬ 
ther,  that  if  it  were  substantially  re¬ 
duced  it  would  deprive  him  of  neces¬ 
sary  professional  training  and  ability. 

The  study  also  fires  a  counter-blast 
at  subject-matter  specialists  critical 
of  teacher  training,  calling  them  less 
interested  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
liberal  education  than  in  supplanting 
courses  in  pedagogy  with  courses  in 
their  special  fields. 

The  study,  “Are  School  Teachers 
Illiberally  Educated?,”  was  directed 
by  Earl  J.  McGrath,  executive  officer 
of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education 
and  former  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education. 

McGrath  says  elementary  school 
teachers  receive  an  average  of  36  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  instruction  in  pro¬ 
fessional  studies,  while  secondary 
teachers  receive  17  percent.  He  be¬ 
lieves  these  figures  show  that  students 
working  toward  teaching  degrees 
average  much  less  professional  in¬ 
struction  than  students  in  other  un¬ 
dergraduate  schools.  Heavy  require¬ 
ments  for  many  professions  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  students  to 
study  outside  their  special  field.  The 
report  observes,  however,  that  there 
are  students  in  every  profession,  in¬ 
cluding  teaching,  who  receive  an  il¬ 
liberal  and  narrow  education.  It  cites 
as  atypical  those  institutions  which 
place  an  over-emphasis  on  pedagogi¬ 
cal  instruction — sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  53  percent  of  the  total  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Taking  issue  with  the  report  was 
the  director  of  Yale  University’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Teacher  Training,  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Gordon.  Despite  gains  being 
made  in  subject-matter  preparation 
of  teachers  over  professional  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  “little  will  change  in  the 
pattern  of  accreditation  of  teachers 
unless  some  miracle  takes  place,” 
Gordon  says.  “The  professionals  have 
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too  much  money  invested  in  training 
teachers  in  their  pattern.  Too  many 
jobs  are  at  stake  and  their  lobbies  in 
the  state  capitals  are  very  strong.” 

Gordon  charged  that  under  cur¬ 
rent  teacher  qualification  standards, 
John  Dewey,  Henry  Barnard,  and 
Horace  Mann  would  be  unable  to 
teach  in  public  school  today. 

Joint  Effort 

Twelve  liberal  arts  colleges  have 
formed  the  Great  Lakes  College 
Association  to  work  together  to 
strengthen  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  colleges  are  Antioch,  Denison, 
Kenyon,  Oberlin,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
and  Wooster  in  Ohio;  Earlham,  De- 
Pauw,  and  Wabash  in  Indiana;  and 
Albion,  Hope,  and  Kalamazoo  in 
Michigan. 

Projects  being  considered  are  a 
joint  center  for  study  and  research  in 
a  Latin  American  country;  a  jointly- 
operated  summer  biology  field  sta¬ 
tion;  and  a  cooperative  program  to 
provide  master  of  arts  preparation 
for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers. 

Sidney  Tickton  of  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  supporting  the  move, 
said  that,  in  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
“cooperative  efforts  .  .  .  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  promising  ways”  of 
strengthening  programs  in  private 
colleges.  They  also  give  smaller  col¬ 
leges  an  opportunity  to  add  some  ad¬ 
vantages  found  in  the  larger  institu¬ 
tions. 


Snapshot  of  Wages 
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.Average  Hourly  Wage  in  Dollars 
Hourly  wages  of  industrial  plant  workers 
have  risen,  while  weekly  earnings  have 
remained  fairly  stable,  result  of  shorter 
work  weeks.  Adult  educators  and  indus~ 


Trouble  in  Michigan 

Enrollment  cutbacks  and  curtailed 
operations  appear  to  be  in  store  for 
Michigan’s  state-supported  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  Cause ; 
sharply  reduced  appropriations  by 
the  state  legislature. 

Although  the  appropriation  passed 
by  the  state  Senate,  and  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  is  $1.2  million  greater 
than  the  current  budget  allocation, 
it  falls  $26  million  short  of  what  the 
institutions  requested  and  $8.7  mil¬ 
lion  short  of  what  Gov.  Swainson 
recommended. 

Some  7,000  additional  students  are 
expected  to  apply  for  admission  to 
Michigan’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning  this  fall.  Several  institutions 
have  announced,  however,  that  they 
are  halting  acceptance  of  new  stu¬ 
dents  until  the  financial  picture  be¬ 
comes  more  promising. 

1984 

Burns  Detective  Agency  is  extend¬ 
ing  its  management  control  system  to 
the  college  campus.  In  a  letter  sent  to 
college  presidents.  Burns  says  that 
many  institutions  find  “our  services 
can  be  very  useful,  beneficial,  and  in¬ 
formative.  The  same  system  which 
has  saved  countless  dollars  in  business 
can  be  used  in  your  institution  to  give 
you  an  inside,  on  the  scene  report, 
concerning  any  practices  detrimental 
to  the  institution’s  character  and 
reputation.” 

Burns  offers  to  view  teaching  prac- 
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trial  trainers  see  opportunities  for  more 
leisure-time  education,  but  to  the  same 
socio-economic  level  of  worker. 
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tices  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  one 
of  its  trained  “students.”  Agency  op¬ 
eratives  enroll  in  classes  in  the  usual 
manner  and  send  in  daily  confiden¬ 
tial  reports.  “After  the  necessary  body 
of  fact  and  information  is  developed, 
corrective  steps  can  be  made  quickly, 
quietly,  and  efficiently.” 

Bums  says  that  likely  courses  for 
its  “students”  would  be  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy,  psychology,  English  litera¬ 
ture,  biology,  history,  government, 
journalism,  speech,  and  drama. 

In  New  York,  officials  in  Bums  na¬ 
tional  office  said  the  letter  had  not 
been  authorized  for  mailing.  They 
said  it  had  been  sent  out  by  one  of 
their  regional  offices  as  an  over-zeal¬ 
ous  sales  effort. 

A  very  “hard  sell”  indeed. 

The  New  Biology  Is  Next 

While  changes  in  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  mathematics  curricula  have 
been  stealing  headlines,  a  group  of 
high  school  and  college  biology 
teachers  have  been  revising  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  biology  curriculum. 
This  summer  about  70  top  biologists, 
who  participated  in  the  planning, 
wdll  get  together  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  their  new  course  of  study. 

The  program,  known  as  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Sciences  Curriculum  Study,  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences.  Its  principal 
goal  is  to  give  a  more  intellectual  ap¬ 
proach  to  biology  teaching.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  “a  parade  of 
plant  and  animal  life  with  endless 
names,”  explains  bscs  Director  Ar¬ 
nold  B.  Grobman  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  there  will  be  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  genetics,  evolution,  and  his¬ 
torical  development. 

Last  summer,  after  eighteen 
months  of  background  preparation,  a 
group  of  high  school  and  university 
biologists  produced  three  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  secondary  school  biology 
course.  The  three — each  employing  a 
different  approach  to  biology — were 
complete  with  textbooks,  laboratory 
manuals,  and  teachers  guides.  This 
past  school  year,  the  experimental 
program  was  tested  by  15,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  107  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  At  this  summer’s  conference. 
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participants  will  revise  the  three 
courses  on  the  basis  of  the  feedback 
received  during  the  last  year  of  ac¬ 
tual  classroom  use.  More  than  30,000 
students  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  will  be  using  the  revised  pro¬ 
gram  starting  this  fall. 

Grobman  calls  biological  education 
far  too  important  to  remain  merely  a 
“general  cultural  subject  for  the  aver¬ 
age  tenth  grader.”  He  added  that  75 
percent  of  all  high  school  students 
take  biology — and  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  it  is  the  only  academic  contact 
with  science.  “It  thus  becomes  im- 
jjcrative  for  the  biology  teacher  to 
seize  the  school’s  only  opjKirtunity 
for  making  many  students  understand 
the  nature  of  science,”  Grobman  said. 

Early  Admission 

Philadelphia  schools  have  a  plan  to 
give  special  consideration  for  first- 
grade  admission  to  children  who  have 
outstanding  ability  but  are  under  the 
legal  September  age  limit  of  five 
years  and  seven  months. 

Parents’  requests  prompted  school 
officials  to  work  the  plan  in  as  part  of 
the  system’s  changeover  this  fall  to 
annual  grade  reorganization. 

Most  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  sp>ecified  age  will  have  to 
wait  a  full  year.  How'ever,  below-age 
students  of  exceptional  ability  will 
gain  immediate  admission  to  first 
grade.  Psychological  screening  tests 
are  being  given  this  month. 

Church-State  in  Oregon 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  school- 
church  relations  story  was  written  in 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  this  past  month 
and  concerns  the  distribution  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  of  textbooks 
purchased  with  public  funds. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un¬ 
ion  has  protested  the  action  of  the 
Oregon  City  board  of  education, 
which  made  the  free  textbooks  avail¬ 
able.  (The  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress  is  supporting  the  aclu.) 

The  case  is  now  before  the  Oregon 
.Supreme  Court,  where  the  aclu  is 
appealing  a  1960  ruling  by  an  Ore¬ 


gon  Circuit  Court  that  the  practice  is 
legal. 

The  Oregon  City  board  had  been 
issuing  free  books  to  St.  John  the 
Apostle  elementary  school  since  1957. 
They  were  acting  under  a  state  law 
which  requires  the  distribution  of 
“free  textbooks  .  .  .  for  the  ftee  and 
equal  use  of  all  pupils  .  .  .  enrolled 
in  and  actually  attending  sta'ii’.i  cl 
elementary  schools.  ...  A  school  si 
be  considered  standard  when  it  meets 
the  standards  of  the  state  board  of 
education.” 

Retraining  Required 

American  business  must  assume 
greater  moral  responsibility  for  the 
retraining  of  workers  displaced  by 
automation,  David  Schrom,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Engineers, 
declared  at  the  opening  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  annual  exhibit.  Major  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  on  education,  he 
said,  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of 
displaced  workers  at  a  minimum. 

“Last  year  we  had  five  million  un¬ 
employed,  but  seven  million  jobs  beg¬ 
ging  for  persons  to  fill  them,”  Schrom 
said.  Education  and  retraining  is  the 
only  answer  to  this  paradox. 

(Meanwhile,  West  Germany  has 
announced  it  will  pay  $700,000  for 
the  retraining  of  Italians  imported  to 
take  special  jobs  in  the  booming  West 
German  economy.) 

Schrom  said  that  mounting  de¬ 
mands  of  our  growing  population  will 
create  more  new  jobs  than  automa¬ 
tion  will  eliminate.  The  new  jobs,  he 
conceded,  may  not  all  be  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  created  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Not  All  Rosy 

Foreign  students  may  be  creating 
more  diplomatic  problems  than 
they’re  supposed  to  solve.  Some  edu¬ 
cators  assert  that  large  numbers  of 
visiting  students  find  life  in  the  U.  S. 
uncongenial  and  sail  for  home  at  the 
end  of  their  stay  with  a  worse  im¬ 
pression  of  the  country  than  when 
they  arrived. 

Some  have  run  into  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination.  Others  com¬ 


plain  of  excessive  violence  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  so-called  materialism 
of  American  life. 

Dr.  Horace  Gilbert,  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  advisor  at  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  declares  that  of  the 
50,000  foreign  students  now  in  this 
country,  nearly  half  oi  them  will  go 
home  mad  at  the  U.  S. 

In  addition,  many  college  officials 
complain  about  the  problems  that 
foreign  students  create  for  their  hosts. 
Frequently  they  lack  sufficient  funds 
and  must  rely  on  college  financial 
supp>ort  or  local  philanthropy.  Some 
are  inadequately  prepared  for  col¬ 
lege-level  work  and  others  do  not 
know  English  well  enough. 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  many 
private  groups  are  seeking  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  subsidies  for  foreign 
students  studying  in  this  country.  As 
Russia’s  Friendship  University  steps 
into  high  gear,  the  battle  between  the 
Soviets  and  this  country  to  win 
friends  among  the  newly-independent 
pjeople  of  Africa  and  Asia  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  more  intense. 

Admitters  Admitted 

A  three-week  training  institute  for 
new  or  inexp>erienced  admissions  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  held  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  July  10-28,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

A  faculty  drawn  from  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  ceeb  staff  will  present  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  admis¬ 
sions  process  today. 

Se  Habla  English 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  schools  are 
conducting  spiecial  classes  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  pre-school,  non-English- 
speaking  children.  Instruction  is 
aimed  at  teaching  youngsters  certain 
basic  English  words  and  acquainting 
them  with  the  surroundings  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  they  will  enroll  in 
the  fall. 

About  1,500  local  children  are 
attending  the  classes  in  twenty-four 
elementary  schools.  Classes  meet  three 
hours  a  day  during  June  and  July. 
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Year-Round  Teachers 

A  new  plan  for  teachers  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn,  calls  for  a  twelve-month 
program  for  teachers,  with  reason¬ 
able  vacation  periods.  Summers 
would  be  devoted  to  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  and  teacher  growth.  Sal¬ 
aries  would  be  raised  to  compensate 
teachers  for  the  additional  time. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Engel- 
hardt,  Engelhardt,  and  Leggett,  edu¬ 
cational  consultants,  recommends  a 
starting  salary  for  all  teachers  of 
$5,350.  Ten  yearly  increments  would 
bring  all  classroom  teachers  to  the 
maximum  salary  of  $12,250.  The  re¬ 
port  urges  a  single  salary  schedule 
without  regard  to  degrees  or  subjects. 
However,  teachers  would  have  to  get 
a  master’s  degree  within  six  years 
after  entering  the  school  system  to 
qualify  for  all  pay  increments. 

Teachers  carrying  added  adminis¬ 
trative  resf)onsibilities  would  be  given 
additional  compensation.  Such  ap¬ 
pointments  would  be  for  three-year 
periods,  however. 

The  EE4L  ref>ort  states:  “There  is 
little  basis  in  research  to  prove  that 
teacher  competence  improves  with 
accumulation  of  credits.  Research  to 
date  shows  little  correlation  between 
these  two  factors.” 

Similarly,  the  report  dismisses  the 
idea  of  merit  pay  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  subjectivity  involved  in 
rating  a  teachers  competence. 


ETV  Still  Growing 

Educational  television  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Starting  this  fall,  driver  training 
will  be  televised  for  700  high  schools 
throughout  New  York  State.  The 
project  will  provide  better  instruction 
to  more  people  for  less  money,  says 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education.  The  schools  will 
provide  “behind-the-wheel”  instruc¬ 
tion  as  usual. 

The  first  televised  college  course 
offered  for  credit  in  the  Far  East  has 
just  begun  in  the  Philippines.  The 
six-week  course,  “Physics  for  the 
Atomic  Age,”  is  broadcast  over  a 
Manila  station  to  students  of  fifty  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  area.  The 


course  is  modelled  after  the  highly 
successful  “Continental  Classroom.” 

Six  California  state  colleges  are  be¬ 
ing  equipped  with  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  for  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ETV  programs  ever  undertaken  at  the 
college  level.  Campus  networks  will 
carry  studio-oriented  lectures  and  be 
used  for  training  in  television  broad¬ 
casting.  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno  and 
Humboldt  (Areata)  State  Colleges 
are  participating. 


Upgrading 

Educational  requirements  for 
school  sujaerintendents  are  being  stiff¬ 
ened  in  more  than  half  the  states, 
according  to  J.  C.  Wright,  secretary 
of  the  AASA  Committee  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  School  Administration. 
Indiana  and  Iowa  now  require  two 
years  of  graduate  work  for  a  super¬ 
intendent’s  certificate;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  North  C’arolina,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  California  have  set  target 
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dates  for  similar  requirements;  and 
twenty-one  other  states  are  consider¬ 
ing  such  action. 

In  addition,  Wright  reports  that  in 
more  than  thirty  states  the  state  as¬ 
sociations  of  school  administrators 
are  planning  to  require  members  to 
possess  the  same  training  standards 
necessary  for  membership  in  the  aasa. 

Think  Small 

While  Dr.  James  Conant  and 
others  are  calling  for  the  larger,  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school,  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  is  underway  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  improve  the  necessarily  small 
high  school.  In  eighteen  schools  with 
enrollments  of  fewer  than  150  each, 
teachers  are  seeking  to  find  methods 
to  give  boys  and  girls  in  isolated, 
rural  areas  as  good  an  education  as 
their  city  cousins. 

Despite  soaring  school  enrollments 
in  metrop)olitan  areas,  at  least  20  per¬ 


cent  of  all  high  school  students  still 
attend  schools  of  100  pupils  or  less. 

Ralph  Bohrson,  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Area  Project  for 
Small  Schools,  points  out  that  small 
schools  have  been  eliminated,  con¬ 
solidated,  or  tolerated  in  the  past. 
He’s  working  on  a  fourth  alternative ; 
improvement  of  instruction  without 
a  major  increase  in  expenditures  or  a 
complete  revamping  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Multiple-class  teaching,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  one-room  school  days  when 
one  teacher  handled  thirty  or  forty 
children  enrolled  in  eight  different 
grades,  and  small-group  techniques 
are  the  pillars  upon  which  the  project 
rests,  Bohrson  says. 

In  other  phases  of  the  experiment, 
films  and  correspondence  courses  are 
used,  community  experts  are  invited 
to  speak,  and  outstanding  students 
from  five  high  schools  (as  much  as 
forty  miles  apart)  meet  weekly  for  a 
seminar  on  world  ideas. 

Tigress 


the  corporation.  Communities  par¬ 
ticipating  were  Monroe,  La.;  Brev¬ 
ard,  N.  C.;  Alton,  Ill.;  and  Saltville, 
Va. 

Reinstated 

The  New  Jersey  State  Supreme 
Court  has  ordered  the  reinstatement 
of  a  Newark  teacher  dismissed  six 
years  ago  for  invoking  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  questioned  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  4-3  decision  brought  to 
end  one  of  the  most  controversial 
cases  in  the  state  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

The  teacher.  Dr.  Robert  Lowen- 
stein,  had  headed  the  department  of 
modern  languages  in  one  of  the  city’s 
high  schools.  The  day  after  he  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  alleged  past 
connections  with  the  Communist 
party,  he  was  dismissed  by  Newark’s 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  had 
unsuccessfully  sought  relief  from  state 
officials  before  turning  to  the  courts. 

Whether  Lowenstein  will  be  en¬ 
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Add  a  soprano  voice  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  Old  Nassau.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  breaking  its  215-year  male 
tradition,  has  accepted  a  woman  as 
a  degree  candidate. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Follett  Meservey,  his¬ 
tory  teacher  at  Douglass  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  will  begin 
graduate  work  in  the  development  of 
Oriental  studies  this  fall. 

Outside  Help 

More  than  700  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  Dallas,  Texas,  public  schools 
were  enrolled  in  a  series  of  after¬ 
school  seminars  in  five  fields  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  and  engineering.  The 
students,  majors  in  science  and  math¬ 
ematics,  were  taught  by  thirty-six  vol¬ 
unteer  scientists  from  the  Socony-Mo- 
bil  Research  Center.  The  Dallas 
school  adminstration  and  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Research  Societies  of  America 
developed  the  project. 

In  a  similar  plan,  advanced  high 
school  students  in  communities  near 
Olin  Mathieson  chemical  plants  took 
advanced  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry  taught  by  a  master  teacher 
and  paid  at  an  industry-level  salary  by 


titled  to  six  years  retroactive  pay 
($45,000  to  $50,000)  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  has  not  been  made  clear. 
But  school  officials  felt  he  would  be 
entitled  to  substantial  reimbursement. 
Lowenstein  has  been  working  as  an 
insurance  salesman  since  his  dis¬ 
missal. 

The  court’s  majority  opinion  ruled 
that  there  was  “not  a  shred  of  fact  in 
the  record  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Low¬ 
enstein  was  a  Communist  or  subject 
to  the  ideology  or  discipline  of  the 
arty,  from  at  least  1953  on.” 

Cashier’s  Day 

A  new  approach  to  the  “expanded 
curriculum”  met  with  success  in 
Sewickley  Area  High  School,  Her- 
minie.  Pa.,  last  year.  An  advanced, 
non-credit  class  in  banking  and  fi¬ 
nance,  meeting  twice  a  week  this 
spring,  was  made  possible  through  the 
coop>eration  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Herminie,  which  supplied 
textbooks  and  a  cashier  as  instructor. 

School  officials  are  enthusiastic 
about  results  and  hope  to  use  the 
same  pattern  for  simileur  projects  in 
other  areas  of  business  and  industry. 
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For  “Nascent  Marxists” 

A  Hillsdale  College  (Mich.)  pro¬ 
fessor  has  received  a  grant  from  the 
Grant  Foundation  of  New  York  to 
write  a  new  economics  textbook  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  high  school  and 
college  freshman  levels.  Prof.  Charles 
Campbell  believes  that  economics  has 
been  dismissed  too  lightly  from  the 
high  school  curriculum.  The  great 
majority  of  high  school  graduates  are 
economics  illiterates  and  hold  anti¬ 
free  market  attitudes,  he  says;  they 
become  “nascent  Marxists”  without 
hearing  the  name  of  Karl  Marx. 

Campbell  says  the  book  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  “major  semantic  break¬ 
through”  for  economics  teaching. 

Guidance— Not  Jail 

Juvenile  delinquency  can  best  be 
prevented  through  less  emphasis  on 
jail  “and  more  upon  redirection  and 
guidance.”  That  was  the  position 
Raymond  Scannel,  youth  consultant 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 


and  Delinquency,  presented  at  the 
opening  of  the  group’s  eighth  annual 
institute. 

“The  process  of  delinquency  pre¬ 
vention  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
juvenile  courts  and  their  auxiliary 
services,”  Scannel  held.  He  proposed 
improved  rehabilitation  and  psychi¬ 
atric  services  “to  study  each  individ¬ 
ual  case  to  establish  the  reason  for 
anti-social  behavior  at  a  time  when 
planning  can  be  most  effective.” 

Important  Beat 

A  one-year  experimental  program 
in  education  news  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  gets  underway  in  September  at 
the  Columbia  University  school  of 
journalism. 

Supported  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  writers  and  editors 
to  deal  with  education  in  the  mass 
media.  Students  will  follow  both  the 
regular  journalism  curriculum  and  a 
special  sequence  in  educational  com¬ 
munication.  They  will  receive  profes¬ 


sional  training  for  general  writing 
and  editing  positions  in  the  mass 
media,  advanced  communication 
techniques,  and  special  courses  in  the 
history,  principles,  and  current  de¬ 
velopments  of  education. 

Fringe  Benefits 

A  special  mission  from  the  new  Af¬ 
rican  nation  of  Western  Nigeria  ar¬ 
rived  here  to  recruit  fourteen  educa¬ 
tion  officers  and  a  dozen  technical 
instructors.  They  are  offering  hand¬ 
some  rewards  to  all  persons  who  sign 
up. 

Salaries  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
U.  S.,  but  other  inducements  include 
annual  bonus  payments,  outfit  allow¬ 
ances,  free  first-class  passage  for  wives 
and  children,  modern  housing  at  sub¬ 
sidized  rents,  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  cars,  and  tax-free  gratuity  pay¬ 
ments  (depending  on  length  of  serv¬ 
ice)  .  Paid  vacations  are  an  added 
extra;  seven  days  for  each  month 
of  service. 

Western  Nigeria  claims  to  be  the 
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year.  Reports  from  federal,  state,  and 
local  agepcies  show  there  are  more 
students  looking  for  work  and  fewer 
jobs  to  be  filled. 

For  the  five  million  teen-agers 
looking  for  employment  this  sum¬ 
mer,  official  figures  show  the  out¬ 
look  is  gloomier  than  it  was  in  the 
business  slump  of  1957-58.  Even  the 
traditional  openings  for  camp  coun¬ 
selors,  resort  hotel  employees,  and  ice 
cream  salesmen  are  down  from  past 
years.  Employers  are  indicating  a 
preference  for  hiring  more  experi¬ 
enced  workers  from  among  the  five 
million  unemployed  adults. 

Guidance  and  employment  special¬ 
ists  point  to  the  current  job  market 
as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  in¬ 
creased — and  specialized — education. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
supports  this  view  by  citing  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  unfilled  jobs  despite  high  un¬ 
employment.  The  jobs  are  good  ones, 
too,  they  say,  but  there  are  not 
enough  men  with  the  education  or 
skills  to  fill  them. 

Placement  officials  report  that  job 
prospects  for  college  graduates  are 
much  brighter.  They  found  that  the 
recession  has  caused  no  tightening  of 
job  opportunities  in  fields  that  at¬ 
tract  most  holders  of  college  degrees. 
Demand  has  been  esjjecially  high  for 
engineers,  teachers,  accountants, 
social  workers,  physicians,  nurses, 
laboratory  technicians,  draftsmen, 
chemists,  and  physicists. 
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UCEA  Seminar 


Ideas  for  “markedly  changing’’ 
training  programs  for  administrators 
will  be  explored  at  a  seminar  this  fall 
sponsored  by  the  University  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Educational  Administration. 
Scheduled  for  Chicago  on  October 
16-18,  the  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  the  dean  of  the  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  one  other  person  selected 
from  each  ucea  university.  Among 
those  who  will  present  papers  are 
John  Fisher,  dean  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College;  Benjamin  Willis, 
superintendent  of  Chicago  schools 
and  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators;  and 
Ralph  Tyler,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


first  African  state  to  introduce  free 
universal  primary  education  and  to 
use  educational  television. 


\Vorld  population  will  pass  the 
three  billion  mark  this  year,  says  the 
United  Nations  department  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  affairs.  By  the  year 
2000,  the  world  should  have  no  less 
than  six  billion  people.  The  increase 
is  roughly  fifty  million  a  year — equal 
to  the  entire  population  of  France — 
or  one  birth  per  second. 

Dr.  Eugene  Black,  president  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  (the  “World 
Bank”),  adds  that  the  money  and 
effort  men  will  have  to  expend  to 
meet  this  growth  is  staggering.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  growth  of 
the  city.  “Cities  are  crowded  to  burst¬ 
ing  and  getting  bigger,”  says  Dr. 
Black. 


High  school  students  seeking  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  have  found  the  competition 
keener  this  year  than  in  any  recent 


A  Senate  subcommittee  has  been 
gathering  evidence  that  violence  and 
crime  on  television  are  closely  linked 
to  the  juvenile  crime  rate,  which 
is  on  the  rise  nationally.  Among  the 
findings:  half  (50.1  percent)  of 
prime  vie^ving  time  is  taken  up  with 
violence  and  bloodshed;  about  2,500,- 
000  children  saw  a  show  titled  “The 
Grudge,”  in  which  (among  other 
things)  a  mother  horsewhipped  her 
son  and  shot  her  daughter. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman,  said,  “Television 
can  no  longer  claim  growing  pains,” 
adding  that  his  group  will  investigate 
“why  the  television  codes  have  not 
proved  effective  in  providing  desira¬ 
ble  programs  for  children.”  • 
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Getting  Better  School  Boards 


Walter  D.  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


The  educational  world  was  startled  by  the  action  a 
few  months  back  of  the  Rochester,  New  York,  school 
board  in  refusing  to  renew  the  contract  of  its  superintend¬ 
ent,  Dr.  Howard  C.  Seymour.  The  incident  brought  to 
the  fore  again  the  problem  of  choosing  school  board 
members  who  will  truly  represent  their  community  and 
keep  the  interests  of  public  education  foremost  in  their 
actions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  one 
method  of  selection  (election  by  the  voters,  appointment 
by  a  mayor  or  judge  or  board)  is  better  than  any  other. 
So  we  must  look  deeper  to  discover  what  does  make  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  board  membership. 

If  selection  is  to  be  by  popular  vote,  the  date  of  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  scheduled  not  to  coincide  with  other  elec¬ 
tions,  general  or  special.  This  in  itself  would  help  keep 
the  voters  concerned  with  just  one  thing:  who,  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  education,  are  best  qualihed  to  serve 
on  the  school  board?  It  would  not  confuse  this  question 
with  matters  of  party  affiliation  or  political  issues  with 
which  board  membership  has  nothing  in  common. 

But  prior  to  election — or  appointment — itself  is  the 
problem  of  getting  good  men  and  women  to  choose 
among.  More  school  districts  should  be  concerned  with 
the  task  of  ferreting  out  able  candidates  and  then  inform¬ 
ing  the  voters  of  them  and  their  views.  The  best  way  of 
going  about  this  is,  of  course,  for  each  district  to  decide 
for  itself.  But  I  would  propose  here  what  I  believe  are 
the  essential  features  of  such  a  plan. 

As  I  see  it,  there  should  be  a  permanent  framework 
through  a  committee  of  representative  citizens  whose  one 
task  would  be  to  locate  good  school  board  candidates, 
gather  and  study  pertinent  information  about  them,  de¬ 
termine  their  availability  and  willingness  to  serve,  and 
sound  out  their  views  on  school  matters — in  other  words, 
obtain  all  possible  data  on  which  to  form  a  judgment. 


Then  the  committee  would  make  its  nominations  for  elec¬ 
tion  or  appointment.  It  would  report  to  the  public  all 
pertinent  information  on  the  candidates  it  recommends 
and  would  ask  the  candidates  themselves  to  make  known 
their  views  on  issues  that  confront  the  district. 

This  plan,  I  believe,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  A 
growing  number  of  school  districts  are  using  some  varia¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  and  are  recruiting  more  competent  school 
board  membership  because  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  still  other  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  insure  a  higher  quality  of  board  membership.  I 
would  mention  two: 

First,  good  board  membership  and  good  board  action 
depend  ujxin  an  informed  public.  Here  lies  one  of  the 
tasks  of  educational  leadership.  Leadership’s  role  is  to 
gain  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools. 
As  I  see  it,  this  is  best  done  by  involving  as  many  citizens 
as  possible  in  the  study  of  school  issues.  It  is  not  enough 
just  to  tell  people  about  their  schools  or  to  arouse  them 
to  action  only  at  board  elections.  Continuous  study  of 
their  schools  by  as  many  people  as  possible  begets  much 
better  results.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  more  good  board 
member  candidates  are  found  and  the  better  ones  will  be 
selected. 

.Secontl,  it  is  also  the  task  of  educational  leadership  to 
help  new  Ixiard  members  orient  themselves  to  their  job 
Here  again,  atmosphere  is  important.  VV’hen  issues  are 
tackled  from  the  standpoint  of  facts  and  informed  dis¬ 
cussion,  when  personal  prejudices  are  outlawed,  when  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  is  kept  paramount,  the  board  will 
be  able  to  resist  self-interested  pressure  groups  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  the  best  decisions  and  develop  the  best 
policies  for  their  schools. 

The  selection  of  good  school  board  members  is  crucially 
important  to  good  education.  Like  many  tasks  it  is  never 
completed,  but  it  is  worth  working  at.  • 
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PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


Tool  Up 
For  Summer 

EXTERIOR  BUILDING  COATING 

Kenitex  sprayed-on  textured  coat¬ 
ing  is  the  perfect  answer  to  exterior 
paint  and  waterproofing  problems. 
This  product  carries  a  ten-year  guar¬ 
antee  against  chipping,  flaking,  and 
peeling  and  costs  less  than  conven¬ 
tional  paint.  Can  be  applied  to  most 
stucco,  metal,  cement  block,  and 
brick  surfaces.  It  not  only  fills  cracks 
and  holes,  and  hides  flaws,  but  is  also 
an  excellent  protective  and  insulating 
coating.  Climatic  extremes  do  not 
affect  it.  Kenitex  Chemicals  Inc., 
3351  La  Cienega  PI.,  Los  Angeles  16, 
Calif. 
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FLOOR  MACHINE  RAMP 


An  improved  safety  ramp  has  been 
designed  for  quick,  easy  and  safe 


transfer  of  heavy  floor  machines  up 
and  down  stairs.  The  ramp  is  made 
of  aluminum  in  lightweight,  easy-to- 
handle  sections.  It  has  built-in  safety 
stops  which  will  hold  the  machines  at 
any  point,  preventing  loss  of  control 


TENNIS  COURT,  ATHLETIC  FIELD  ROLLER 

This  new  self-propelled  heavy-duty 
roller,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  weighs 
well  in  excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
when  filled  with  water.  It  provides 
a  contact  pressure  of  28  lbs.  per  lineal 
inch,  thus  effectively  levels  and  com¬ 
pacts  with  just  one  pass  on  most  jobs. 


Positive  action  chain  drive  rolls  it  at 
a  good  walking  pace,  covers  10,000 
ft.  per  hour.  It  is  recommended  for 
turf  and  athletic  field  rolling  jobs  as 
well  as  tennis  courts,  running  tracks, 
and  blacktopping.  Ryan  Landscaping 
Equipment  Co.,  871  Edgerton  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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and  damage  to  equipment.  The  sec¬ 
tions  interlock,  will  not  buckle  and 
have  rubber  feet  at  the  bottom  to 
prevent  slipping. 

The  ramp  has  been  given  increased 
utility  by  the  addition  of  a  two-wheel 
stock  truck,  which  rolls  on  the  ramp- 
track  with  the  same  ease  and  safety 
as  the  floor  machines.  Orchard  Hill, 
Inc.,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 
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MOWER  FOR  SMALL  RIDING  TRACTORS 

The  new  32"  Mott  Hammer-Knife 
Mower  is  available  in  three  models; 
tractor  powered  front  unit,  self-pow¬ 
ered  front  unit,  and  the  self-powered 
trailing  type  unit.  The  88  lightweight 
free-swinging  blades  fold  back  from 
obstructions  and  return  to  cutting 
position  when  clear,  thus  minimizing 
danger  from  flying  sticks,  stones,  and 
other  debris.  Knives  require  no  set¬ 
ting.  They  accept  repeated  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  are  easily  replaced  when  nec¬ 
essary.  Ruggedly  built  to  withstand 


the  most  adverse  mowing  conditions. 
Mott  Corp.,  500  Shawmut  Ave.,  P. 
O.  Box  278,  La  Grange,  Ill. 
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"TRAIN"  MOPPING 


Geerpres  has  a  novel  solution  for 
keeping  large  floor  areas  clean  by  wet 


mopping.  By  simply  coupling  to¬ 
gether  one  of  their  Convertible  mop 
buckets  and  a  standard  Twin-Tank 
outfit  with  rubber  bumpers,  the  floor 
custodian  has  a  three-tank  “train.” 
This  provides  one  bucket  for  cleaning 
solution,  one  bucket  for  rinsing,  and 
one  for  wringing  out  dirty  pickup 
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water.  The  entire  unit  rolls  easily  on 
rubber-tired,  ball  bearing  casters. 
Geerpres  Wringer,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
658,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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WASTE  RECEPTACLE  LINERS 


A  new  line  of  plastic  liners  designed 
to  fit  a  range  of  sizes  of  most  popular 


sleeve  and  top-emptying  waste  re¬ 
ceptacles  has  been  announced  by 
Rubbermaid.  Made  of  sanitary,  easy- 
to-clean  ptolyethylene,  the  liners  re¬ 
sist  corrosive  effects  of  colas,  syrups, 
sugar  drinks,  water,  soap  and  acids 
and  will  not  rust.  The  liners  can  also 
be  used  as  wastebaskets.  Rubbermaid, 
Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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FAUCET  REBUILDING  UNIT 

All  the  essential  repair  parts 
needed  to  rebuild  modern  faucets  of 
practically  every  make  and  type  come 
neatly  arranged  in  an  easy-to-carry 
unit.  Called  the  Sexauer-System  Fau¬ 
cet  Rebuilding  Unit,  it  contains  295 
different  types  and  sizes  of  repair 
parts;  a  total  of  1,980  pieces, 
arranged  in  7  different  assortments. 
Despite  the  completeness  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  the  unit  measures  a  compact 
9"  X  1 1"  X  7"  and  weighs  23  lbs.  J.  A. 
Sexauer  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  2503-05 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  51,  N.Y. 
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BOILER  CLEANING  MADE  EASY 

American  Floor  has  a  special  floor 
vacuum  kit  designed  to  simplify  boiler 
cleaning.  Even  the  burning  acid-like 
dust  factor  has  been  eliminated  by 
American  Floor’s  new  heavy-duty 
vacuum  with  a  fire  resistant  cloth 
filter  that  traps  all  soot  loosened  by 


the  cleaning  tools.  The  kit  consists 
of  paw  tool  for  vacuum  cleaning  soot 
and  scale  from  flat  surfaces  in  fire 
box,  boiler  tube  expansion  scraper 
cones  from  21/2"  to  4"  diameters,  5' 
wire  brush  and  a  28"  steel  crevice 
tool  which  concentrates  maximum 
suction  power  at  the  flat  and  slot 
opening.  Tools  are  made  for  use  with 
either  9  or  12  gallon  blower  vacs  or 
in  conjunction  with  a  factory-fitted 
55  gallon  industrial  vacuum.  The 
same  vacuum  can  be  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  sumps,  for  dusting  overhead 
pijjes  and  for  rapid  pickup  of  floor 
dust,  dirt,  and  metal  scrap  up  to 
nearly  2"  in  diameter.  American 
Floor  Machine  Co.,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 
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FLOOR  MACHINE  SQUEEGEE 
AHACHMENT 

The  Trot-Mop  is  a  new  product 
which  schools  can  use  to  advantage  to 
cut  time  and  costs  of  cleaning.  Breuer 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.  has  introduced  this 


automatic  floor  squeegee  for  use  with 
its  300  and  400  series  vacuums.  It  has 
a  big  30"  spread  and  a  large  2"  hose 
intake,  resulting  in  fast  action,  wide 
track  pick-up  of  any  solution.  The 
operator  can  walk,  trot,  or  run  with 
the  Trot-Mop  and  do  an  efficient 
job.  Mounting  is  behind  wheels  to 
eliminate  wheel  tracks.  Precision  built 
of  high  grade  aluminum — no  parts 
to  work  loose.  Breuer  Electric  Mfg. 
Co.,  5100  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  40,  Ill. 
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EFFORTLESS  DESK  MOVER 

The  Mighty  King  Desk  Lift  makes 
light  work  of  shifting  desks  around 
for  cleaning  and  for  rearranging 
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furniture.  This  compact  unit  works 
efficiently,  with  minimum  effort, 
under  desks  weighing  up  to  600  lbs. 
Work  on  the  desk  is  left  undisturbed 
while  moving. 

The  lift  frame  and  removable  lever 
handle  are  made  of  heavy  electric- 
welded  steel  tubing  with  “no-mar” 
coating.  Caster-base  is  of  rugged,  du¬ 
rable  steel  construction.  Roller-bear¬ 
ing  casters  rotate  freely  in  full  360° 
circle  for  easy  maneuvering  with  or 
without  load.  Raymond  Products  Co., 
1565  Como  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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INEXPENSIVE  VACUUM  CLEANER 

The  D-125,  by  Multi-Clean,  is  a 
low  cost  machine  which  holds  1 1  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  or  1  1/5  bushels  of  dry 
material.  Its  ^  hp  motor  develops  a 
water  lift  of  66  inches.  Features  in¬ 
clude  a  heavy  duty  U/L  approved 
switch,  swivel  nut  intake  connector, 
rolled  edge  at  top  of  tank,  heavy- 
duty  cotton  filter,  and  automatic 
float  type  shut-off  which  protects  the 
motor  from  flooding.  Multi-Clean 
Products,  Inc.,  St.  Paul  16,  Minn. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  CLEANSER 

The  new,  institutional  formula 
Bab-O  sanitizes  as  it  cleans.  This  pure 
white  cleanser  with  fast  acting  bleach 
is  especially  formulated  for  cleaning 
jobs  requiring  the  ultimate  in  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  speed.  Bab-O  cuts  through 
both  grease  and  dirt.  Controlled 
“foam”  speeds  rinsing.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  porcelain,  tile,  plastic, 
woodwork,  metals. 

Packed  24/21  oz.  cans  to  a  case. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  625  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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to  devise  and  carry  out  an  additional 
original  experiment.  These  bacteria 
studies  are  grouped  in  four  classifica¬ 
tions;  “Air,  Clean  and  Dirty  Hands,” 
“Soil  and  Water,”  “Yeast,  Molds, 
Epidemics”  and  “Controlling  Bac¬ 
teria.”  Science  Education  Products, 
Inc.,  2796  Middlefield  Rd.,  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


TRANSCRIPTION  PLAYER/PA  SYSTEM 

Newcomb  Audio  Products  Co.  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  new  80  watt  dual 
channel  two  or  four  speaker  tran¬ 
scription  player/public  address  sys- 


can  be  installed  with  either  concealed 
or  exposed  piping.  The  Powers  Reg¬ 
ulator  Co.,  3400  Oakton  St.,  Skokie, 


'I'he  Grade-O-Mat  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  figures  scores  on  standard, 
manually-punched  answer  cards.  In 
one  hour,  a  teacher  can  easily  grade 
200  multiple-choice  exams  with  any 
desired  number  of  choices  per  ques¬ 
tion.  The  punched-answer  card  will 
permit  225  true-false  questions,  150 


FIBER  GLASS  CHAIRS 

Three  graceful  fiber  glass  mould¬ 
ings  are  offered  in  nine  colors  and 
are  available  on  a  variety  of  legs  and 
swiveling  mechanisms  to  serve  many 
seating  requirements  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Eight  models  are  uphol¬ 
stered.  Two  models  may  be  inter¬ 
locked  and  stacked. 

Various  seat  heights  are  provided, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  fiber  glass 
mouldings  is  varied  to  provide  a 
comfortable  posture  suitable  to  the 
use  of  the  chair.  The  Sturgis  Posture 
Chair  Co.,  154  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill. 
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tern  for  stereo  or  monaural  repro¬ 
duction  of  original  or  recorded 
programs.  Useful  in  the  auditorium 
or  m  the  field,  the  new  TRS-1680 
series  systems  provide  a  flexibility  of 
programming  never  before  possible. 
Three  microphone  inputs  give  left, 
right,  and  center  coverage  in  stereo 
or  monaural  as  desired.  Microphone 
bass  and  treble  tone  controls  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  bass  and  treble  tone 
controls  for  records.  Available  in  a 
choice  of  speakers.  Newcomb  Audio 
Products  Co.,  6024  Lexington  Ave., 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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three-choice  questions,  112  four- 
choice,  or  90  five-choice  questions. 

The  machine  uses  standard  IBM 
port-a-punch  cards.  It  is  completely 
adaptable  to  all  levels  of  teaching 
from  the  5th  grade  through  college. 
After  scoring,  the  cards  are  available 
for  further  research  and  study  via 
electronic  data  processing.  Grade-O- 
Mat  Div.,  Burgess  Cellulose  Co., 
Freeport,  Ill. 
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SELECTIVE  BEVERAGE  VENDER 

The  EC-81  selective  vender  is  cap¬ 
able  of  vending  8 1  eight  ounce  bottles 


BACTERIA  EXPERIMENTS  KITS 


Six  new  teaching  kits  for  class¬ 
room  experiments  in  the  funda- 


A  new  model  Powers  Hydroguard 
Thermostatic  Shower /Tub  Control 
has  just  been  introduced.  It  is  re¬ 
styled  in  a  satin  chrome  case  with  an 
easy-grip  pointer  handle.  All  safety 
features  have  been  retained.  Among 
these  are  prevention  of  scalding  water 
even  if  the  handle  is  turned  to  maxi¬ 
mum  hot  position,  prevention  of  sud¬ 
den  bursts  of  hot  or  cold  water  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  use  of  other  plumbing 
fixtures,  and  simplicity  of  single¬ 
handle  operation.  The  Hydroguard 


mentals  of  bacteriology  have  been 
designed  for  use  by  5th  through  10th 
grade  students.  In  addition  to  a  basic 
kit  of  permanent  materials,  each  of 
the  five  supporting  kits  contains  ma¬ 
terials  for  four  to  12  experiments. 
Supplementary  materials  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  kit  to  enable  students 


with  another  28  bottles  in  the  pre¬ 
cool  section.  Only  6IJ/2''  high,  the 
machine  uses  only  3.7  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  Operation  consists  of  inserting 
the  proper  coin  and  pulling  the  de- 
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sired  beverage  directly  out  of  its  con¬ 
venient  release  mechanism.  Available 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  the  new  model 
can  be  provided  with  any  denomina¬ 
tion  sale  mechanism  or  coin  changer. 
LaCrosse  Cooler  Co.,  Vending  Ma¬ 
chine  Div.,  2809  Losey  Blvd.  S.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 
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FOLDING  SHAPE  TABLES 


The  new  Schieber  shape  tables 
come  in  round,  hexagon,  and  square 


shapes  and  are  available  in  two  sizes, 
48"  or  60"  across  the  center.  \Vhen 
not  in  use,  the  tables  can  be  folded 
and  rolled  away  on  their  own  mark- 
proof  neoprene  swivel  casters.  Tops 
with  2}4"  reveal  are  of  7  ply  wood 
with  decorative,  washable  formica 
surface  in  optional  colors.  Four  tu¬ 
bular  metal  legs,  with  cross  supports, 
curve  outward  to  stabilize  the  table 
when  opened  or  folded.  Schieber 
Mfg.  Co.,  12955  Inkster  Rd.,  Detroit 
39,  Mich. 
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ORNAMENTAL  GRILLEWORK 

Color  is  now  available  in  FiliGrille, 
the  styrene  ornamental  grillework. 
The  FiliGrille  blocks  can  be  put  to 
practical  use  as  space  dividers  and 
see-through  partitions,  screens,  organ 
grilles,  drop  ceilings,  railings,  etc. 
The  panels  and  framed  assemblies 
can  be  factory  painted  in  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  choice  of  colors  in  alkyd  resin 
enamels.  Also  available  are  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  standard  metallic  paint 
colors  of  gold-brass,  copper,  and  alu¬ 
minum.  Color  can  be  molded  into 
FiliGrille  at  a  premium  cost  on  very 
large  orders.  Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  1257,  1545  Van 
Buren  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 
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LIQUID  DETERGENT 

Dysh  is  an  improved,  concentrated 
liquid  detergent  for  hand-dishwash- 
ing  in  institutions.  This  product  pro¬ 
vides  instant  sudsing  action  in  any 
kind  of  water  and  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  removes  accumulated  grease 
from  pots  and  pans.  It  is  also  espe¬ 
cially  effective  in  cleaning  dishes  and 
glassware.  A  finger-tip  faucet  dis¬ 
penser  is  supplied  without  charge  to 
the  users  of  Dysh.  Davies-Young 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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LANGUAGE  LAB  BOOTH 

The  Pixmobile  Audio-Ed  Lan¬ 
guage  Laboratory  Booth  is  of  splinter- 
proof  all-metal  construction  through¬ 
out.  Utilizing  arc  and  s|>ot  welding 
in  strategic  structural  points,  the 
booth  offers  both  strength  and  dura¬ 


bility.  Work  surfaces  are  covered 
with  a  plastic  laminated  material  that 
resists  chipping  or  carving.  Both 
audio  and  electrical  wiring  is  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  to  provide  the  max¬ 
imum  in  individual  student  safety. 
Booths  may  be  equipped  with  con¬ 
vertible  tops  so  that  they  may  double 
as  both  language  laboratory  or  as 
conventional  classroom  equipment. 
Advance  Products  Co.  (formerly  Ad¬ 
vance  Furnace  Co.),  2310  E.  Doug¬ 
las,  Wichita,  Kans. 
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SPEECH  THERAPY  UNIT 

Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories 
announces  the  Monitor  dual-channel 
speech  therapy  unit  which  consists  of 


a  specially  designed  tape  recorder  and 
a  series  of  31  remedial  tapes.  The  stu¬ 
dent  with  speech  difficulties  can  work 
with  the  machine  on  a  five-day-a- 
week  basis,  thus  assuring  more  rapid 
progress.  Electronic  Teaching  Lab¬ 
oratories,  5034  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  16,  D.C. 
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WOOD  STORAGE  SHELVING 

Lundia  is  an  all-purpose  and  eco¬ 
nomical  prefabricated  wood  shelving. 


available  in  48  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  height,  width  or  depth.  Steel 
pins,  resting  in  holes  tapped  the 
height  of  each  fir  upright,  support 
the  laminated  pine  shelves.  Removal 
and  relocation  of  pins  permit  shelves 
to  be  repositioned  at  2"  intervals.  All 
shelves,  regardless  of  size,  support 
properly  distributed  loads  of  500  lbs. 
Accessories  available  include  backs, 
front  rails,  kick  boards,  bin  dividers, 
drawer  sections  and  dividers,  counter 
tops,  clothes  rails,  full  and  half  height 
doors.  Lundia,  Swain  and  Myers, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  309,  Decatur,  Ill. 
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PROGRAM  TIMER 

The  Model  SP-1  Program  Timer 
will  sound  a  school  bell  on  a  pre-set 
schedule  for  any  time  of  day  and  at 
intervals  as  close  as  one  minute  if 
desired.  A  manual  push  button  en¬ 
ables  the  timer  to  be  used  for  fire  or 
air  raid  drills.  A  cut-off  switch  can 
be  used  to  stop  the  signals  after 
school  hours.  Installation  is  simple. 
The  unit  will  sound  a  115-volt  bell 
without  a  transformer.  Any  number 
of  bells  can  be  connected  to  the 
timer.  Latham  Time  Recorder  Co., 
Inc.,  76  Third  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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^-Dimensional  Aerial  Photographs 

Geoglyph  is  the  name  of  an  unusual 
group  of  three  dimensional  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  and  text  for  teaching  students  of 
all  ages.  The  initial  group  includes  a 
geoglyphic  illustration  and  textual  ma¬ 
terial  for  each  of  the  following:  The 
New  England  States;  The  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States;  The  Central  States;  The 
Southern  States;  The  Southwestern 
States;  The  Western  States;  Alaska;  The 
Maritime  Provinces;  Ontario-Quebec; 
The  Prairie  Provinces;  Western  Canada; 
and  The  Northwest  Territories.  The 
booklet  “North  America  by  Air,”  con¬ 
tains  a  sample  Geoglyph  and  teaching 
text.  Geotechnics  and  Resources,  Inc., 
Westchester  County  Airport,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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which  solve  specific  storage  problems. 
Taylor  Millwork  and  Stair  Co.,  1305  W. 
132  St.,  Gardena,  Calif. 
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Modular  Classroom  Cabinets 

Classroom  Cabinets  are  a  carefully  de¬ 
signed  line  consisting  of  easy-to-assemble 
modular  sections.  All  sorts  of  storage 
needs  can  be  met  with  these  units.  Espe¬ 
cially  useful  are  the  audio  cart,  the  sci¬ 
ence  cart,  and  art  equipment  cart — 


icludes  a  Coil-Away  Partitions 

;tual  ma-  Coil-Wal  Automatic  Partitions  described 

ng:  The  in  a  new  folder  are  designed  for  gym- 

iddle  At-  nasiums,  auditoriums,  stages.  The  par¬ 
ties;  The  titions  coil  neatly  into  a  box  at  the  end 

thwestern  of  the  installation.  Minimum  storage 

iska;  The  space  requirements  permit  the  utmost  in 

i-Quebec;  flexibility  of  location,  placement  and 

Canada;  concealment.  Coil-Wal  Partitions  Co., 

ies.  The  Div.  of  Dubuque  Products,  Inc.,  P.  O. 

tir,”  con-  Box  96,  Dyersville,  Iowa, 

teaching  Circle  OV-303  on  reply  card,  last  page 

ces,  Inc.,  Compressed  Air  Dryers 

,  White 

“Protect  Your  Pneumatic  Controls  In- 
d,  last  page  vestment  with  Zeks  Refrigerated  Dryers” 

describes  three  self-contained  models 
s  with  capacities  of  10,  25  and  35  cu.  ft. 

^  ^  of  air  per  minute  at  100  p.s.i.g.  These 

^  machines  eliminate  moisture  in  com- 

^  ^  pressed  air  and  give  continuous  protec- 

storage  pneumatic  systems.  Zeks  Indus- 

Lits.  spe  tries,  Inc.,  West  Chester  Pike  &  Provi- 

t,  t  e  SCI  dence  Rd.,  Edgemont,  Pa. 
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Commercial  Carpets 

James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.  have  just  made 
available  a  new  kit  with  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  their  commercial  carp)et- 
ing.  The  continuous  filament  nylon  face 
yams  used  in  these  floor  coverings  insure 
increased  durability,  so  important  for 
school  installations.  Brilliancy  of  colors 
is  an  added  plus.  James  Lees  &  Sons  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-30S  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 
“Pause  for  Living.”  This  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine,  produced  by  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
has  articles  on  flower  arranging,  party 
ideas,  decorating,  and  plants  and  flowers. 
The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta  1,  Ga. 
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Fiberglass  Chairs 

The  Kmeger  line  of  Fiberglass  Chairs 
are  described  and  illustrated.  Models  in¬ 
clude  a  stack  chair,  an  arm  chair  and  a 
side  chair.  In  decorator  colors.  Krueger 
Metal  Products,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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Audio-Visual  Carts,  Storage 
“Smith  System  Audio-Visual  Products.” 
A  number  of  useful  a-v  products  are 
shown  in  this  flyer:  tape  compartments, 
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...for  school  mowing! 


Here's  o  mower  that's  ideally  adapted  to  school  mowing.The  self-powered, 
high  speed  units  con  be  towed  by  tractor  or  jeep.  They  are  easy  to 
transport  from  one  school  to  another  whether  using  just  one  or  a  19 
gong  assembly  of  five  units  for  campus  mowing.  Proven— low  in  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 

The  unique  flail-type  cutting  principle  directs  the  shredded  clippings 
straight  to  the  ground  with  no  windrowing.  The  possibility  of  the  light¬ 
weight,  free-swinging  blades  throwing  objects  is  practically  non  existent. 
Here  is  mowing  safetyl  Safety  for  operator . . .  safety  for  the  children. 

A  demonstration  under  your  own  mowing  conditions  will  convince  you 
that  "you  can  mow  with  MOTT  . . .  where  others  cannot"  . . .  smooth 
lawns  or  tall  "man-size"  weeds. 


r 

SAFETY- 

SURF 

? 

Playground 

Cushioning 

You  can  mow  with  MOTT . . .  where  others  cannot 

Details  on  request. 


MOTT  CORPORATION 

500  Shawmut  Ave.,  la  Grange,  III. 

Address  mail  to*.  P.  O.  Box  278-15,  La  Grange,  III. 


Safety-Surf  is  an  engi¬ 
neered  protective  cushioning 
of  one-inch  thick  molded 
rubber,  designed  especially  for  outdoor  use  under  play¬ 
ground  apparatus.  It  minimizes  injuries  from  all  types  of 
falls,  eliminates  permanent  injuries  from  head  fractures  and 
concussions.  Used  by  Los  Angeles  public  schools.  For  free 
brochure,  circle  OV-140  on  the  inquiry  card. 

MITCHELL  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  INC.  DEPT.  A 

2120  San  Fernando  Road,  Los  Angeles  65,  Calif.,  CApitol  3-1331 

OVERVIEW 


-L 


filmstrip  and  slide  cabinets,  rollaway 
projector  carts,  projector  cabinets,  rec¬ 
ord  storage  cabinets,  film  racks,  lecterns. 
Smith  System  Mfg.  Co.,  212  Ontario 
St.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
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Mop  Treatment 

“Multi-Clean  Super  Floor  Dressing.” 
The  improved  mop  treatment  described 
in  this  folder  is  used  for  daily  dust  mop¬ 
ping.  A  thin,  hard  film  is  deposited 
which  improves  the  anti-slip  properties, 
adds  lustre,  and  extends  the  wearing  life 
of  the  wax.  Multi-Clean  Products,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Locks  for  Lockers,  Cabinets 

“National  Lock  Locks.”  National  com¬ 
bination  locks  feature  simplified  re-set- 
ting  of  combinations,  plus  a  complete 
system  of  locker  control.  Shackle  and 
built-in  locks  are  offered  with  or  without 
masterkey  feature.  Lockers  can  also  be 
color  coded  with  locks  in  red,  blue  and 
black.  National  Lock  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill. 
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Pool  Equipment 

“1961  Catalog”  offers  a  complete  line  of 
swim  equipment  and  accessories,  includ¬ 
ing  floating  plastic  vacuum  hose,  round 
vacuum  head,  pool  heaters,  sand  and 
gravel  “shorty”  filters,  time  clocks,  anti¬ 
chlorine  gas  masks,  and  modernistic  div¬ 
ing  stands.  Ocean  Pool  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
155  W.  23  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Folding  Furniture  Catalog 

A  new  16-page  catalog  describing  folding 
tables,  chairs  and  trucks  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Howe  Folding  Furniture,  Inc. 
Architect’s  specifications  are  included. 
Howe  Folding  Furniture,  Inc.,  1  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Longer  Wear  from  Floor  Finish 

How  to  get  two  or  three  times  longer 
life  from  a  floor  finish  in  areas  exposed 
to  heavy  traffic  and  abrasion  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Bulletin  81.129.  It  tells  how  to 
apply  a  newly  developed  oil-free  heavy- 
duty  Urethane  coating  to  wood  or  con¬ 
crete,  how  to  get  maximum  resistance  to 
oils  and  chemical  spillage.  G.  H.  Ten¬ 
nant  Co.,  721  N.  Lilac  Dr.,  Minneapolis 
22,  Minn. 
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Coin  Handling  Equipment 

A  new  bulletin  by  Klopp  illustrates  and 
describes  both  electric  and  hand  op¬ 
erated  coin  counters  and  wrappers. 
Klopp  Engineering,  Inc.,  35551  School¬ 
craft,  Livonia,  Mich. 
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Stage  Curtains,  Cycloramas 

The  curtains  shown  in  this  folder  have 
been  especially  designed  for  small  school 
use.  All  products  are  fire  retardant  and 
come  in  a  range  of  colors.  Colonial  Plas¬ 
tics  Co.,  108  S.  Foushee  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 
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Environmental  Health  Program 

“A  Healthier  School  ...  by  plan.”  The 
Air-Kem  A-3  is  a  three-way  detergent, 
disinfectant  and  odor  counteractant  that 
reduces  cleaning  time  (three  jobs  are 
done  in  a  single  operation)  and  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  a  wide  range  of  bacteria. 
Air-Kem,  Inc.,  241  E.  44  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Drapery  Fabrics 

A  new  expanded  catalog,  showing  72 
drapery  designs,  has  just  been  issued  by 
The  Edwin  Raphael  Co.  Illustrations  in¬ 
clude  examples  of  stage  drapery  installa¬ 
tions.  Many  fabrics  of  special  value 
in  schools  for  light  diffusion.  Edwin 
Raphael  Co.,  Inc.,  Holland,  Mich. 
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Milkshake  Machine 

“Fastest,  Most  Consistent  Milkshake 
Made!”  The  milk  shake  freezer  unit  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  folder  automatically 


makes  perfect  shakes  every  time.  Emery 
Thompson  Machine  &  Supply  Co.,  1349 
Inwood  Ave.,  New  York  52,  N.  Y. 
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Language  Laboratory  Terms 

Switchcraft  has  published  a  4-page  glos¬ 
sary  covering  functions,  learning  terms 
and  tape  recording  terms.  The  glossary 
can  also  be  used  as  a  guide  for  school 
officials  in  the  selection  of  language 
laboratory  equipment  to  best  meet  their 
particular  requirements.  Switchcraft, 
Inc.,  5555  N.  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  30, 
Ill. 
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Educational  Paperbacks 

“Educational  Paperbacks  Specially  Se¬ 
lected  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  Spring- 
Summer- 1961.”  This  catalog  presents 
important  and  inexjjensive  paper  bound 
books  frequently  used  by  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Arranged  by  subject,  orders 
can  be  placed  directly  from  the  catalog. 
Affiliated  Publishers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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School  Bus  Brochure 

The  complete  Ward  School  Bus  line  for 
1961  is  described  in  a  colorful  new  12- 
page  “Ward  Quality  Line”  brochure. 
Detailed  specifications  are  given  and 
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54-INCH 

TELEVISION  TABLE 


The  new,  taller 
TV  table  improved 
for  classroom  use 


•  All-steel 
construction 


•  25"x30" 
shelves 


•  Matching  gray 
hard-rubber 
ribbed  pad 


•  A*'  quality 
casters 


ADVANCE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

2310  East  Douglas  Ave.  /  Wichita,  Kansas 
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many  types  of  body  variations  are  of¬ 
fered  to  meet  the  exact  demands  of 
school  transportation.  Ward  Body  Works, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  311,  Ckinway,  Ark. 
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Laminated  Architectural  Glass 

Methods  and  materials  for  installing 
laminated  architectural  glass  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  informative  folder  by  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Co.’s  Plastic  Div.  'I'he 
glass  is  recommended  for  use  in  par¬ 
titions,  room  dividers,  doors,  windows, 
decorative  panels,  shower  stalls,  sky¬ 
lights,  curtain  walls,  railings  and  span¬ 
drels.  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Plastics 
Div.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Acoustical  Telephone  Booths 

A  new  four-page  folder  describes  the 
line  of  Burge.ss-Manning  open-construc¬ 
tion,  acoustical  telephone  booths  for 
convenient,  comfortable  telephoning. 
Burgess-Manning  Co.,  749  E.  Park  Ave., 
Libertyville,  Ill. 
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Cahinets  for  Storing  I.anguagc 
Laboratory  Tapes 

New  literature  from  Neumade  Products 
Corp,  announces  their  expanded  line  of 
cabinets  for  storing  language  laboratory 


tapes  as  well  as  records  of  all  sizes.  Color 
coded  indexing  makes  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  filing  system.  Neumade  Products 
Corp.,  250  W.  57  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Gymnasium  Apparatus 

Gymnastic  equipment,  mats,  rebound 
tumbling  equipment,  basketball  score- 
boards,  cushioned  wainscot,  conditioning 
equipment  are  just  a  few  of  the  items 
shown  in.  a  new  52-page  catalog  from 
Nissen  Medart  Corp.,  930  27  Ave.,  S.W., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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School  Seating 

Irwin’s  1961  catalog  is  in  full  color  and 
shows  their  complete  line  of  chairs, 
desks,  auditorium  seating,  tablet-arm 
units,  etc.,  all  beautifully  styled  and  de¬ 
signed  for  comfort  and  durability.  Irwin 
Seating  Co.,  1480  Buchanan  Ave.,  S.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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The  Congo 

“The  New  Africa”  is  the  New  York 
Times  filmstrip  for  May.  The  filmstrip 
consists  of  58  black-and-white  frames, 
for  35  mm  projectors,  with  graphic  cur¬ 
rent  and  historical  photographs,  cartoons, 
maps  and  charts.  A  discussion  manual 


accompanies  the  strip.  The  New  York 
Times,  Office  of  Educational  Activities, 
229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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G.E.’s  Transistor  Electronics  Kits 

This  folder  presents  the  seven  G.E.  as¬ 
sembly  kits  available  to  help  teach 
youngsters  the  principles  of  electronics. 
A  manual,  accompanying  each  kit,  gives 
step-by-step  help.  General  Electric,  Ra¬ 
dio  Receiver  Dept.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Folding  Tables  with  Plastic  Tops 

McNeff  Industries  has  just  released  a 
full  color  folder  illustrating  their  new 
line  of  folding  plastic  top  tables,  the 
Gracefold  line.  Several  plastic  patterns 
and  a  choice  of  sizes  are  offered.  McNeff 
Industries,  Inc.,  Box  10626,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Circle  OV-329  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Direct  Process  Duplicators 

Ditto  Direct  Process  Duplicators,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  workbooks  are  fully  described 
and  priced  in  a  new  8  page  catalog.  The 
59  workbooks  for  school  use  are  or¬ 
ganized  according  to  subjects  and  grades. 
The  catalog  also  lists  the  maps,  invisic 
masters,  charts  and  forms  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  Ditto,  Inc.,  6800  McCormack  Rd., 
Lincolnwood,  Ill. 
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BBAVBIY  Versatility 
^1^1  KEEPS  Power 

on  the  job —  % 

All  Year 
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Cut  expensive  idle  time  1 

GRAVHY  Doesn’t  Loaf— SRAVfZY  Works! 


When  you  hire  a  man  for  a  full-time  job,  you  expect 
full  time  work.  So  why  buy  one-job  equipment  that 
loafs  until  its  specialty  is  called  for? 

ONE  6.6  hp.  Gravely  Tractor  powers  30  tools! 

Choose  the  tools  to  fit  your  jobs — any  season.  From 
mowing  to  snow  removal,  the  Gravely  Tractor  keeps 
busy  saving  time,  saving  money,  year  after  year. 

GET  THE  FACTS— SEE  THE  PROOF!  See  Gravely  actually 
solving  grounds  maintenance  problems,  saving  money. 
Ask  for  your  FREE  copy  of  “How  To  Cut  Costs  for 
Grounds  Maintenance.”  Or  better  still,  re- 
quest  a  FREE  demonstration.  Write  Now! 


GRAVELY  TRACTORS 

P.  O.  Box  637-C 


Dunbar,  W.Va. 
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iefomatioe  provided  there  is  eo  charge  or  obiigatioe. 


ADVEITItHEITS 

101  102  101  104  105  106  lOT  100  109  110  lU  112  113  U4 
115U6U7  1U119  120  121122  123ia4125ia6127128 
129  130  131  132  134  135  136  137  138  139  140  141  142  143 


EDITIIIAL  PSSDUCT  P9EVIEW 
201  202  203  204  205  206  207 

208  209  210  211  212  213  214 

215  216  217  218  219  220  221 

222  223  224  225  301  302  303 

304  305  306  307  308  309  310 

311  312  313  314  315  316  317 

318  319  320  321  322  323  324 

325  326  327  328  329  330 


Also  seed  literature  oe 


NAME  TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY _ ZONE  STATE 

I 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO.  280 
SEC.  34.9  P.LOR. 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


Newcomb  Audio  Products  Company  28 
Agency:  John  S.  Moruos  Ado. 


f 

Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Leonard  .  26 

Agency:  Engel  Advertising  Inc. 

R 

Royal  McBee  Corporation  .  12 

Agency:  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

S 

Shwayder  Bros.  .  52 

Agency:  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Stacor  Equipment  Company .  48 

Agency:  Harold  Marshall  Ado.  Co. 

State  Industries,  Adjusteze  Furniture 

Division  .  45 

Agency:  Buxton  Ado.  Agency 


T 

Tremco  Manufacturing  Company,  The 

. 24 

Agency:  Henry  P.  Boynton  Ado. 


U 

Underwood  Corporation  .  3 

Agency:  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  9 
Ballard,  Inc. 

Up-Right  Scaffolds  .  73 

Agency:  Norton  M.  Jacobs  Ado. 

Agency 


V 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  .  62 

Agency:  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company, 

Inc. 

Viewlex,  Inc.  .  46 

Agency:  Marwel  Advertising 

VIrco  Manufacturing  Co.  .  23 

Agency:  Hixson  9  Jorgensen,  Ine., 

Ado. 


W 

Warvel  Products  Corp.  .  63 

Agency:  Williams  Advertising  Design 


Circle  OV-102  on  reply  card,  last  page 


FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  a  Western 
School  District.  ^ 


UP  IIGHT 
SPAM  ITPt 

SCAfFOlO 


UP  PICHT 
STAIRWAY 
ITPt 

SCAfFOlO 


Separates  easily  into  3  components  for 
convenient  storage  or  transportation. 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats.  Note 
one-man  operation. 


Rolls  through  doorways.  Telescopes 
end  folds  down;  only  29" wide. 


For  TALLESCOPE 
circular  write  to 


DEPT.  179,  1013  PARDEE,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


In  Canada:  Up-Right  Scaffolds  Ltd.,  120  Russett  Ave.,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


0 


Circle  OV-103  on  reply  card,  last  page 

If  your  filmstrip  projectors... 


to  keep  cool  and  quiet 
while  operating  .  .  . 


DUAL-PURPOSE  FILMSTRIP  AND  2  X  2  SLIDE  PROJECTORS! 


School  Master  500  shown  with  exclusive  acces¬ 
sory  Rewind  Take-Up  and  Semi-Automatic  Slide 
Changer.  School  Masters  are  also  available  in  750 
watt,  manual  or  remote  control  models  from  $84.50 


GRAFLEX 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
*Trade  Mark.  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y.  In  Canada: 
Graflex  of  Canada  Limited.  AT  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 


you  need... 

SCHOOL  MASTER 


haven’t 


optical  systems  that  remove 
as  a  unit  for  cleaning  .  .  . 


won’t 


show  2x2  slides  as 
well  as  Filmstrips 


can’t 


give  brilliant  screen  images 
in  partially  lighted  room  . . . 


simple  enough  for 
your  pupils  to  use . . . 


rinn ’t 


have  a  built-in  telescoping 
handle  for  carrying  .  .  . 


aren  t 


